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Preface 



This monograph has been written as a sequel to "An Investigation of 
the Effectiveness of a Design to initiate Curriculum Change 
Economics Pilot Study: Phase I," Occupational Research Deve opment 

Monograph 'No. 5, The Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational-Technical 
Education, Bureau of Occupational Research Development, Division of 
Vocational Education, New Jersey State Department of Education, Trenton, 

New Jersey, The first report described in detail the stimulus to change, 
i e . teacher-led in-service workshops, populations, the rationale fo 
including specific variables and the characteristics of measures of each 
variable? ?n this second report, I have tried to achieve a balance between 

providing sufficient information for the report to be particula^- 

Iona and repetitive of the first. Therefore if some sections of particu 
interest do^ot provide the detail desired, reference to the earlier mono- 

graph may. 

In addition to those persons acknowledged for assistance during the 
Pilot Study, ! wish to express appreciation to the following: 

For their continuous support for the project: 

Myrna Crabtree, State Director, Home Economics . , , 

Morton Margules , Associate State Director, Vocational -Technical 

Educat ion 



Or, 

Or, 



Teachers in the control and experimental groups, who graciously con- 
sented to be interviewed 



Mrs, Elaine Douma , who served as an — - ' 

ashlr masters thesis concentrated on the development and refinement of 
the scale to measure teacher perceptions of the supportiveness of t e 
system to change# 

Mrs. Ella Williams, Mrs, Judith Furth, Mrs, Marilyn Hatzenbuh ler , 

Mrs, Joan Bernstein, Mrs, Sue Vehslage, who interviewed teachers, 

Mrs Kate Tallmadge, Programmer; , . . , „ , „ 

Dr. ‘Douglas Penfilld, Statistical Consultant on multivariate analysis, 

Mr*. Virginia Fanos for typing preliminary drafts; 

Mrs, Valeria Bowers for her expert typing of the final manuscript. 

Special appreciation is due the two persons who at different times have 
served as department chairmen during the time period of the P r °J ec J* 

Dr, Carl Schaefer, former chairman and current colleague, and Dr. Charles 
Drawbauah Chairman, Department of Vocational -Technical Education. B ° th 
never failed to extend the support and encouragement conducive to productivity. 

Mary B, Kievit 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

May, 1971 
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CHAPTER I 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A DESIGN TO 
INITIATE CURRICULUM CHANGE IN HOME ECONOMICS 

Follow-Up: Phase II 

Summary, Conclusions , and Implications 

In 1968, teacher-led in-service workshops were conducted to dissem- 
inate information pertaining to a curriculum innovation, namely incor- 
porating wage-earning emphases in home economics programs in comprehensive 
high schools. Another purpose was to encourage teachers to seriously 
consider the innovation for adoption in each of the io'al schools repre- 
sented. The 79 teacher participants, i.e. the experimental group, were 
surveyed near the conclusion of the workshops to obtain data about adoption 
of the innovation or plans to adopt. Data were obtained on a number of 
demographic and soe ia 1 -psycho! og i ca 1 variables thought to be related to 
adoption behavior. A control group composed of 79 secondary teachers of 
home economics drawn by a random sampl ing technique from teachers through- 
out the state were surveyed for the same data in 1967 - 68 . A follow-up 
study was initiated In 1969-70, i.e. fifteen months after the conclusion 
of the workshops. 

Object I ves 

The objectives of the follow-up were to ascertain — 

1. the number of teacher participants in teacher-led in-service work- 
shops who after fifteen months had in fact initiated curriculum 
change; the extent and nature of change. 

2. the extent to which the number of teachers modifying curriculum 
exceeded the frequency with which such change could have been 
expected to occur without the benefit of teacher-led in-sarvice 
workshops. 

3. whether participants who modified curriculum differed signifi- 
cantly on selected character i st ics from those participants who 
did not modify curriculum* 

4* whether, irrespective of stimulus, teachers who adopted wage- 

earning emphases, thus altering curriculum, differed, on selected 
characteristics, from those who did not adopt wage-earning emphases* 
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Hat hod 



Variables 



Within the conceptual framework of a communication model, 



Source- 

variables, pertaining to 



■Effects, additional 

and subsequent 

effects were selected for t , 

and analyzed to ascertain relationships with adoption behavior were; 



Message-Channel -Rees i ver* 

characteristics of the innovation disseminated, receivers 

inclusion in the follow-up. Variables measured 



Receiver -- Personal: dogmatism, r i sk-tak mg propens i t ies , 

demographic, management of domestic responsi- 
bilities, valuing of work. 



Professional: teaching-effectiveness, professional 

participation, professional reading, professional 
involvement, teacher perceptions of the supportive- 
ness of the school system to change, job satisfac- 
tion, self-perception of opinion leadership. 

Related to innovation -- attitudes toward employment, attitudes 

toward vocational education, perceptions of reference 
groups valuing of Innovation, 

Related to Effects -- stage in adoption process, reported action 
relative to curriculum. 






Data Col lection and Ana lys 1 s 

Data collection began In August, 19&9 and was completed in April, 1970, 
Data were collected through individual interviews lasting from 45 to 90 
minutes. Analysis included computation of proportional variations; chi 
square tests, multiple regression, and discriminate analysis for two groups. 



Respondents 

Of the 158 teachers contacted, i.e. 79 in the experimental and 79 in the 
control group, complete or partial follow-up data were obtained from 129, 

I.e. approximately 82 percent. Loss of cases was evenly distributed between 
the experimental and control groups; respondents in each numbering 65 and 64 
respectively. Analysis of demographic characteristics of respondents in the 
pilot as compared to the follow-up, led to the conclusion that the loss of 
cases did not result in markedly different respondents. At various points 
throughout the analysis, distortion due to loss of cases was considered and 
assessed on the basis of characteristics. 
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Effects of Workshops 



The frequency of change reported by the experimental group exceeded 
that reportedly the control group fro™ 7 to 17 percent, depend , ng upon the 
, f rnmnarison Thus the conclusion that teachei-led in-service work 

shops°did induce change in excess of that to be expected without workshops. 
The type of wage-earning emphases incorporated into home economics Proems, 
most frequently was the integration or units into existing courses. Th s 
optional ^type adoption decisions were made more frequently than contingent 

type. 

Findings indicated that the workshops quite probably provided the 
information necassary for teach.rs already av ? of the Innovation for -me 
vears to actually take an initial step in ado, cing it. It was evident that 
for 1/5 of the experimental group, workshops introduced the innovation. 
Further the data Indicated almost a 3 to 5 year time lapse between in.t.a 
contact ’with the innovation and some implementation. Thus, it is reasonable 
to conclude that for a number of the workshop participants reporting no 
ttatg" tht workshops may be serving es a component of the exploration stage, 
intermediate between initial contact and trial adoption. 

Findings are less conclusive on the question of communication between 
the experimental and control group respondents and the extent to which s-ch 
communication if any increased the change reported by the ^ ro ^oup. 
Considering the data on time of planning changes, geographical distances 
and dispersion of teachers in the control and experimental groups, and 
teacher reports of Influencing other teachers, it 'S this writer s 
that change reported in the control group was minimally, if at all. 
flueneed by the workshops . 

After the 15-18 month interval, 65 percent of the teachers partici- 
pating in the workshops considered these workshops to have been a means 
of their being better informed and over 50 percent indicated willingness, 
Slt^L qualifications. to attend similar workshops with different content. 

Teacher assessments of the success of adoption indicated that some, 
decisions to adopt on a trial basis may lead to eventual rejection. The 
majority, however, seemed to be moving towards extension and continuation 
of wage-earning emphases. 

Deterrents to adoption were In large part the delay of teachers !n 
seriously considering the innovation for adoption, perceptions of the 
r°l«ivq advantage of tha innovation, both to tha teachar and the system, 
and situational constraints. 

In conclusion, the findings reported provide additional evidence to 
the slow rate of change in adopting curriculum innovations, i.e, in this 
case conservatively from between li to 5 percent increase without workshops, 
in a li year period. Findings did indicate that teacher-led m-serviee 
workshops can be planned and implemented effectively to double the rate 
of change* 
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Characteristics of Adopters and Non-Adopters 



Consistent with the third and fourth objectives of the study, data 
on the variables specified were analyzed in terms of the experimental group, 
dichotomized on the basis of reporting change in curriculum and no change 
in curriculum, and compared with data for the control group o i chotom i zed 
on the same basis. Subsequent to that analysis, teachers in the experi- 
mental and control groups were combined and then dichotomized on the basis 
Of having changed curriculum and not having changed. Data were then anal- 
yzed to ascertain whether significant relationships existed between adopting 
the curriculum innovation and each variable. inasmuch as a comparison of 
findings showed that results from these two approaches were the same ex- 
cept for two variables, findings are reported for the comoined groups dicho- 
tomized as adopters and non-adopters. 



Findings from this analysis indicated that teachers most likely to 
adopt the innovation of wage-earning emphases in Home Economics were teachers 

who: 



1) are mature professionals, between 40 and 50 years old; 

2) have stability in their teaching position; 

3) report attitudes of family members are favorable to their 
employment; 

4) value work as an end in itself; 

5) perceive themselves as highly effective teachers; _ 

6) report comparatively higher satisfaction with supervision an 
adult relationships on the job; 

7) report participation in professional organizations; 

S) see themselves as opinion leaders; _ 

g) perceive the school system as being supportive of educational 

change; . , . , 

10) perceive administrators, students, and community as viewing the 

Innovation more positively; 

11) have more highly positive attitudes toward vocational education. 

Multiple regression analysis using the variables identified above and 
some additional ones showed eight variables accounted for 25 percent of the 
variance, as indicated by a multiple r of .50. It was found through dis- 
criminate analysis, that on the basis of selected variables it is possible 
to discriminate adopters from non-adopters. 



Scat ions 

Workshops as Channels for Diffusing Innovations 

The findings of this two-phase study support the development and imple- 
mentation of carefully planned workshops as one effective channel for dis- 
seminating information about curriculum innovations and for encouraging 
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their adoption. Evidence indicated that workshops did increase the rate 
of chan ye , and equally important, teacher participants favored the use 
of teacher-led workshops. Workshops as a term includes a large variety 
of experiences. The findings of this study pertain only^to workshops as 
designed and implemented in this project. A review of the description of 
these workshops (Kievft, 1970) should underscore the careful and deliberate 
planning of content to be included, teaching techniques to be used, and the 
involvement and preparation of teacher leaders throughout. 



Findings also support the feasibility of selecting participants most 
likely to be responsive to efforts to diffuse innovations through workshops. 
For those Interested in furthering adoption of wage-earning emphases in 
Home Economics, some variables have oeen identified and found to contribute 
to discriminating between those most likely to adopt and not adopt. Future 
studies may help to identify which of these variables are generic to adop- 
tion of most educational innovations, and which are 1 inked to the unique 
characteristics of a particular innovation. Speci f ica . iy , the variables of 
self-evaluation of teaching effectiveness and teacher perceptions of the 
supportiveness of the school system to change hold promise of wider appli- 
cability. The designs of future studies in this area might benefit by in- 
cluding several categories of variables; one, variables potentially generic 
to adoption behavior in education and secondly, variables related to charac- 
teristics of the particular innovation being studied, and related to adoption 
or non-adoption* 



The findings of this study suggest that variables of a mere general 
level such as demographic characteristics, dogmatism, risk-taking propens i- 
ties and attitudes towards employment of women have less discriminating 
power than those related to the Individual's performance as a professional, 
and the perception of situational facilitators and constraints. One possible 
explanation for the limited contribution of these types of variables may be 
related tb the comparative homogen ity of the population involved. The selec- 
tive sorting which occurs as individuals choose a vocation and commit them- 
selves to it, as well as the socialization into the beliefs, attitudes, and 
practices of peers contribute to a level ing effect . Logically this leveling 
would seem to increase as one moves from the general to the more particular, 
e.g, teachers, to home economics teachers, to secondary home economics 
teachers. Thus research efforts might be more advantageously expended in 
identifying and investigating variables more specifically l inked to the 
innovation, mode of dissemination, setting in which adoption must occur, and 
the functioning of the teacher within that setting* 
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CHAPTER I 1 



FOLLOW-UP OF A DESIGN TO INITIATE CHANGE 
Ovarv iew 



Change in education Is much thought about p as evidenced by the number 
of articles and speeches which focus directly or indirectly on the subject. 
Research is valued as one basis for providing accurate information and 
knowledge to influence changes which are consistent with educational objec- 
tives. It is almost a truism, that the weakest link in the efforts to 
promote change is the dissemination of information to practitioners in 
such a way, that pract It loners become change agents in the local School. 

The significance of this investigation becomes most apparent when viewed 
as 1) an endeavor to design one specific approach to dissemination of infor- 
mation to practitioners with the purpose of motivating each to become an 
agent of change In a specific area within the local school; and 2) through 
a quasi -experimental design to ascertain the extent to which the treatment 
was effective in promoting change. 



The design for initiating change is: selecting and training of teachers, 

by teacher educators, to serve as leaders of workshops for other teachers, 
planning, selecting, and developing content, techniques, and evaluation 
procedures of workshop sessions; conducting workshop sessions for teachers 
within reasonable traveling distance. The content to be disseminated, or 
the skills to be developed would vary in relation to the curriculum change 
sought. Such a design is applicable to most areas in vocat ional -technical 
education as well as non— vocat ional areas. 

The investigation was implemented in two phases; a pilot phase and a 
follow-up. The research design is diagrammed on the following page. 





i 




1967-1968 
Phase I 



Apr i 1 , 1968 



1969-1970 

Follow-Up: Phase 11 




I n-serv Ice 
Workshops 



79 teachers 
control group 
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Post-Test 1 




Post- Test I 



15 month 
interval 






15 month 
Interval 







Pilot: Phase I 

Since the pilot phase was reported in detail (Kievit , 1970) only a 
brief summary is included here. 

The content disseminated in the workshops pertained to incorporating 
wage-earning emphases in secondary school programs of home economics and 
was planned to answer the basic questions of why; what; and how. 

Seven teachers were selected on these criteria: demonstrated under- 

standing of, and ability to eonrounicate the need for occupational education 
and information relevant to necessary curriculum change; that as a group, 
leaders be from areas geographically dispersed throughout the state. 

(See Kievit, 1970, p. 20 for further derails.) These teachers were prepared 
to serve as leaders of in-service workshops*. Six of these leaders were 
involved in the selection and preparation of materials and techniques to be 
used in the workshops. One-hundred twenty-six teachers, dispersed throughout 



*Workshop participants attending 6 or 7 sessions were given a certificate for 
I credit of in-service education. This was not graduate credit nor was it 
applicable to filling academic degree requirements. Some districts might base 
salary adjustments on It* 



the state were invited to attend. Four factors determined the teachers 
to be invited: 1) geographical proximity to the workshop location: 

2) limit of 18 invitations per workshop; 3) when potential numbers of par- 
ticipants exceeded 18, a random sampling technique was used to determine 
who would be invited; and 4) did not have a home economics occupation course. 
On the basis of these criteria, names of teachers were identified f a 
Directory of Home Economists in New Jersey. One hundred and twenty-six 
invitations were extended. Eighty-eight accepted the invitation to attend. 

Of these eighty-eight, 87.5 percent (77) attended 6 or more of the 7 sessions 
which constituted the workshop. Workshop sessions were held on alternate 
weeks from 3:30 - 5:30 ur 3:45 - 5 : 45 . Systematic and detailed evaluation 
of each workshop session found that consistently a large majority of part ici- 
pants rated the various facets of each session "good 11 to "excellent. uf 
68 responding, 90 percent said the workshops should be offered to other 
teachers in the state. 



Workshop participants constituted the experimental group in the research 
design. A control group was selected by a random sampling technique from 
a list of names of all secondary teachers of home economics in the state , 
after the names of workshop participants were excluded. No treatment 'as 
given to the control group which was used primarily to be able to answar 
these two questions* 

1) in what characteristics and to what extent do teachers in the 
experimental group* differ from being representative of secondary 
home economics teachers in the state; thus limiting the extent to 
which findings can be generalized; 

2) to what extent can changes in curriculum be attributed to the stimulus, 
i«e. in-service workshops, rather than to other factors such as 
reading about and implementing curriculum ideas from professional 
literature, contact with teachers who have modified courses in other 
schools, and administrative pressure, which were experienced in 
varying degrees by all teachers. 

The control group would be affected by suen Factors while not experiencing 
the in-service workshops. Teachers in the experimental group would be subject 
to both types of influences. 

In the pilot, data were obtained from 79 teachers in the control group 
by interview; this number constituted 82 percent of the sample drawn. Loss 
of cases and reasons are reported in detail elsewhere (Klevit, 1970). Com- 
parable data were obtained from 79 workshop participants in sessions 5 and 7; 
and partial data from 28 non-participants. 

An area of secondary concern was whether significant differences existed 
on selected variables between teachers who attended the workshops and modified 
curriculum and those who attended but did not modify curriculum. In effect 



*lt was not known whether the criteria (p. 2) employed in selecting teachers for 
the experimental group had resulted in an atypical group of teachers. The use 
of a representative control group provided comparative data for determining 
this. -8- 



cun l i u i yi yup v ^ ^ * ~ ~ ~ r - - . , 

terms. of the extent of change to incorporate wage-earning emphases 



i • "lc «-hU desian of dissemination and motivation ef f ective for 
teachers with 'tdent finable characteristics but not for others," The answer 
to this question, potentially provides more relevant information for 
designing alternative approaches to dissemination activities tor specific 
populations where* the kn^wn probability of success of this design is least. 

A third question to which answers were sought was: Do teachers who 

alter curriculum, irrespective of stimulus, i.e, workshop or other influences 
differ significantly on selected variables from those who do not alter 

curr icul um? 

The pilot study was used to test out the adequacy of measures on these 
selected variables: demographic characteristics, curriculum change, pro- 

fessional involvement, teaching effectiveness, work orientation, job satis- 
faction, self-perception as an opinion leader, belief system and risk-taking 
propensities. Most of the measures were found adequate as a basis upon 
which to differentiate among respondents (Kievit, 1970), 

In sum, during the first phase of the project, it was evident that the 
stimulus for change, i.e. the workshops, had been successfully implemented. 
Data obtained from the workshop participants as the experimental group and 
from the control group were adequate to provide a base for comparison, over 

time, in 

in home economics programs* 

Further, the findings indicated that teachers in the experimental and 
control groups were very similar in; soeioeconomicor igins; being upwardly 
mobile; and patterns of employment, when age variations were considered. 

They differed in that the teachers in the experimental group tended to be 
older, be married, have more children, and fewer masters degrees than those 
in the control group. Slightly higher proport. ons of teachers In the experi- 
mental group reported more professional involvement than did those in the 

control group. 

Reports of respondents in the experimental and control groups indicated 
no significant variations in management of domestic responsibilities, sel f - 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness; open-closed belief systems (dogmatism), 
risk-taking propensities; and work orientation. Experimental group respon- 
dents on two measures of job satisfaction tended to report somewhat lower 
satisfaction than those in the control group. Somewhat unexpectedly, experi- 
mental group respondents did not as strongly perceive themselves as opinion- 
leaders as compared to control group respondents. 

In sum, on most of the variables measured the experimental and control 
groups were very similar, thus supporting the assumption that the procedures 
utilized for selecting teachers to participate in in-service workshops did 
not create a sharply atypical experimental group. 
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Follow-Up: Phase II 



Phase II was initiated in June, I9&9 approximately fourteen months 
after the workshops were completed. The objectives of the follow-up were 
to ascertain - 

1. The number of teacher participants in teacher-led in-service 
workshops who after fifteen months had in fact initiated 
curriculum change by incorporating wage-earning emphases in 
home economics j the extent and nature of change. 

2. The extent to which the number of teachers modifying curriculum 
exceeded the frequency with which such change could have been 
expected to occur without the benefit of teacher-led in-service 
workshops . 

3. Whether participants who modify curriculum differed significantly 
on selected characteristics from those participants who did not 
modify curriculum. 

4. Whether, irrespective of stimulus, teachers who adopted wage- 
earning emphases, thus altering curriculum, differed on selected 
character ist 1 cs , from those who did not adopt wage-earning emphases 

A conceptual framework was sought to strengthen the effort to include 
measures of as many relevant variables as feasible, so that maximum under- 
standing of relationships between the dissemination activity, the charac- 
teristies of teacher participants, and action or inaction relative to curri- 
culum, would result. Rogers (1970: 1-26) points out the similarity between 
elements in the diffusion of innovations and the S-M-C-R-E communication 
model. This comnun Scat Ion model provides a conceptual framework wh ich is 
helpful in describing the different components of this study and appears 
as Figure 2.1. 
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Within the last decade a number of forces have contributed to 
directing efforts to the extension and improvement of vocations’, education 
within the public schools. Home economics as an area of vocational 
education - heretofore primarily to prepare girls and women for the. r roles 
as homemakers - was considered to have potential for preparing youth for 
employment in occupations related to home economics content. Personnel 
at the federal and state level sought extension of home economics programs 
to include preparation for employment. 

In this report, the term wage-earning emphases is used to refer to 
several means of including preparation for employment, (See P*30» * or 
spec if ics. ) 

Viewed within the communications models, the teacher educators in 
horn®, economics were among state level personnel acting as change agents. 
The approach to initiating change was to involve those who had in some 
degree adopted the innovation in high school programs to inform and per- 
suade others. As determined in the pilot study, these teachers did see 
themselves as opinion leaders to a greater degree than did other teachers 
in the study. (Kievit, 1970* P« 102.) 



Message: 

The message, briefly, was information about the innovation and per- 
suasion to adopt it. The specific information and the means to persuade 
sre described in detail elsewhere (Kievit, 1970). 



Characteristic of the Innovation: 

Five characteristics found (Rogers, 1970) to influence the acceptance 
or rejection of Innovations are: relative advantage, compatabi 1 ity * com- 

plexity, trialabi 1 ity , and observability. Wage-earning emphases, as an 
innovation. Is described in terms of these five attributes. 

1. Relative advantage according to Rogers (1970) "may be measured in 
economic terms but, often social prestige factors, convenience, 
and satisfaction are also important." 

The teacher who incorporated wage-earning emphases would not be 
1 ike ly to experience much of any economic advantage; thus any 
relative advantage is more likely to be in other areas. Prestige 
value could be obtained from different groups, such as other home 
economists, superordinates, students and the community a Data 



1 This description is based on the writer's general information about the inno- 
vation, school settings, experience with home economics teachers, and logical 
deduct ions and inferences. 



were collected relative to the value accorded the innovation 
by these various groups. 

Gene ra l 1 y , teachers would experience greater inconvenience in 
adopting the innovation than in rejecting it. Adoption would 
necessitate, minimally, the reorganization of course outlines 
and instruction to include newly developed units with additional 
information. Adoption to the fullest extent would potentially 
involve gaining support of school administrators, writing a 
proposal for state funds, ordering additional equipment and 
supplies, surveying the community employment situation, student 
Interests, and developing a curriculum, to mention only some 
of the work involved. 



Potentially, adopters would derive more satisfaction from 
teaching, or would sustain and reinforce existing satisfaction 
derived from being sensitive to student educational needs ana 
from being responsive to those needs. Data on job satisfaction 
and teaching effectiveness were obtained, 

2. CompatabUity is the degree to which an innovation is perceived 
as consistent with the existing values and past experiences of 
receivers (Rogers, 1970). Data were collected on two variables 
which are related to relevant values, namely attitudes towards 
vocational education and attitudes towards employment in the 
lives of women. Receivers (teachers) who do not value vocational 
education would seemingly be more apt to reject an innovation 
which involves them, directly and obviously, in preparing youth 
for employment. Furthermore, since occupations related to home 
economics would attract girls, though not exclusively, the 
va I u i no of the innovation and its adoption would seem to be ^ 
related to whether the teacher thought employment an essential 
or likely part of a girl's adult role. 



3, Complexity is the degree to which an innovation :s pereeived as 
difficult to understand and use. Some of the complexity of wage- 
earning emphases as an innovation were described above under 
relative advantage. Data elicited by questions concerning problems 
encountered relative to adoption provided some indication of the 
extent to which complexity was a deterrent to adoption. 



4. Tr Salability - Rogers notes that this attribute refers to the 
degree to which an innovation can be experimented with on a 
limited basin. Further, that innovations which can be tried on 
the 'installment plan' will generally be adopted more quickly than 
innovations which are not divisible (Rogers, 1970), Wage-earning 
emphases could be incorporated in several ways, with some necessi- 
tating an "optional 1 ' decision, i ,e. made by an individual teacher 
regardless of the decisions of other members of the social system, 
whereas others require a "contingent" decision, i,e, made by 
individuals, but can only occur after the social system makes a 
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prior innovation-decision. When a teacher decides to "integrate 
wage-earning emphases into her existing courses by the inclusion 
of units on the applicability of course content to employment, 
she is making an optional decision. Its imp 1 amenta t ion requ 5 res 
minimal, if any, involvement of other members of the school staff. 
When she seeks to develop an occupation course to prepare students 
in a one or two-year period for employment as food service workers 
child care aids, or in diverse occupations related to home eco- 
nomics she is seeking system approval of the innovation. Thus 
the decision is contingent upon the agreement to either re- 
allocate human and material resources within the system, or in 
some way to increase resources available to the system. Data 
were collected to ascertain the type of wage-earning emphases 
which was incorporated into programs. 

5. Observability, as the degree to which the results of the inno- 
vation are visible to others, would vary with the means by which 
wage-earning emphases were incorporated. Some indications of 
results might be through student responses to the course, such 
as Improved attendance, and interest. Over time results mig t 
be evident in increased course enrollment, and the success of . 
graduates in work. Teachers were asked about the extent to which 
implementation of adoption decisions had fulfilled their expecta- 
tions, Responses to this question provided some information 
relative to observability* 



Channel : 

The channels for 
wage-ea rn i ng emphases 



disseminating the message, i.e. information about 
in home economics programs include professional journals 



nter- 
as well 



rdye-earniiiu ■ •• ^ ^ 

professional meetings at the national, state, and county level, an 
iction between superordinates at the state, county, and local level 
is between peers, i.e, teacher to teacher. 

Within this project, in addition to the usual channels listed above, 
mother was designed to be used as a treatment with the experimental group 
md to be tested for its effectiveness in stimulating change. This channel 
*as teacher-led in-service workshops. As a stimulus to change it can be 
characterized as follows: 



1) The teacher leaders tended to be homophilous, i.e, very much like 

the receivers. They differed from receivers in these important ways: 

a) they tended to see themselves as opinion leaders more so than 
receivers, 

b) they had credibility in the message to be communicated in that 
each either was in the process of adopting or had to some extent 
adopted the innovation, and 
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c) they tended to be of slightly higher socioeconomic status, 

2) The message included information dissemination and persuasion, and 
the channel was structured for small groups, face-to-face interaction. 

3) The contact time of leader and teachers approximated fourteen hours, 

* _ i,, .A^UAtu- h i nua r a ? o — 0C f c'jrtccn wssks • 

I I I L¥7U~! | WW* ■ f w w ' r 

4) Access to the message was made as convenient as possible for each 
receiver (participant). 



Receivers (Teachers): 

The receivers of the message via workshops were randomly selected 
teachers of home economics in comprehensive high schools who had not adopted 
the innovation. Theoretically, receivers of the message through the other 
channels mentioned were all home economics teachers in the state. 

Among all receivers, some would become innovators, early adopters, early 
majority, late majority and laggards. Since the innovation had been adopted 
by some as early as 1965-66, receivers during the workshops (1967-68) would 
be less likely to be innovators and more 1 ikely to be dispersed among the 
remaining adopter categories. Based on generalizations about characteristics 
of these adopter categories as reported by Rogers (1962), the following 
receiver characteristics were measured: Personal -- dogmatism (open-closed 

belief systems); risk-taking propensities; time restraints, as indicated by 
familial -domestic-professional responsibilities; demographic. As Members 
of a System — teaching effectiveness; job satisfaction; professional in- 
volvement; opinion leadership; and perceptions of the supportiveness of the 
system to change. 



The basic question was: Do 

significantly on these variables 



those who adopt the innovation differ 
from those who do not adopt it? 



Effects: 

The effects of the message communicated via the channels described were 
measured in terms of: information, movement or lack of movement in the^ 

adoption process, and reported behavioral change in terms of incorporating 
wage-earning emphases in the home economics program. An assessment of the 
effects of workshops for the experimental group included an open-ended 
question asking what each participant considered to be a major outcome. 
Teachers in the control groups, as well as in the experimental group, were 
asked when they first heard of the innovation and whether they sought further 
information. This line of questioning continued as a means of determining 
the stage in the adoption process, i.e. from awareness, interest, evaluation, 
trial, and adoption. 
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Behavioral change was reported as having considered or not considered 
adoption; having incorporated or not having incorporated wage-earning em- 
phases; and describing the way in which wage-earning had been incorporated, 
problems encountered , degree of satisfaction with decision, and with imple- 
mentation; and last, persons initiating the adoption. 

Variables were measured by the device indicated during either the pilot 
phase, follow-up, or both. (See appendix for all measures except Ryans 
Teacher Characteristic Schedule.) 



Receiver 



Persona 1 



Profess i ona 1 



S/a r i ab 1 e 


Measurement 


Phase 


Open-closed bel ief 
system 


Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 


Pilot 


Risk-taking propen- 


8 forced choice Items 


Pilot 


s i t ies 


1 'Job Preference Inventory 1 
by L. Williams (Guttman 
Scale) 


Pilot 


Demograph i c 


D i rcct quest ion 


Fol 1 ow-up 


Management of domestic 
respons i b i 1 i t i es 


D i rect ques t i on 


Pilot 


Teaching effectiveness- 


10 Item, 5 point rating 


Pilot 


self ra 1 1 ng 


sea l e 




Teaching effectiveness- 


Ryans Teacher Character- 


Foil ow-up 


i nd i rec t 


istic Schedu l e 




Profess i ona 1 i nvol ve- 


Adapted Chapin social 


Pilot 


ment 

Professional member- 
sh i ps 


participation scale 




Profess i ona 1 read i ng 




Pilot 


Attendance at professional 




pilot 


meet i ngs 




Fol low-up 


Supportiveness of system 


Developed 26 item rating 


Fol iow-up 


to change 


Sea 1 e 




Job sat i sf act ion 


5 item sea 1 & adapted 


Pilot and 




from Morse scale 


Fol low-up 


Opinion leadership 


6 Item scale modified 
version of RogeHs scale 


Pilot 


Job satisfaction 


Job Descriptive Index 
by Patricia C. Smith 


Pilot 
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Measurement 



Phase 



Related to 
I n no vat ion 



Related to 
Effects 



Va r i able 



Attitudes toward employ* Katelman & Barnett 

ment of women 
Attitudes toward 

vocational education Venrich & Crowley 

Reference groups valuing 
of innovation 



Stage In adoption process 
Reported action relative 
to curriculum 



Fol low-up 



Foil ow-up 
Fol low- up 



Fol low-up 
Fol 1 ow-up 



More detailed descriptions of measures appear prior to the presentation of 
the findings on relationships with each variable. 
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Data Co 1 1 ect i on 



The data were obtained by i nterv iewe rs * Six interviewers were employed 
with two persons interviewing approximately 1/2 of the respondents. Inter- 
viewers had a 2-3 hour training session in the use of the interview schedules, 
se 1 f-adm i n i stared questionnaire, and explanations of the project for use in 
answering questions. The length of the training was adequate inasmuch as 
five of the persons doing interviews were home economics teacher educators 
or teachers who were familiar with fundamentals of interviewing. 

interviewing began in August, 19^9 and was completed in April , 1970* 

The total 1 58 teachers,- J.e, 79 in the control group and 79 In the 
experimental were asked, in a letter, to cooperate by granting an interview. 

On the basis of the information returned, interviewers contacted the teacher 
and scheduled the interview in the school. Time required for the interview 
ranged from forty-five minutes to one and a half hours. 



Respondents 



Of the 153 teachers contacted, complete or partial follow-up data were 
obtained from 129, i .e. app rox imat el y 82 percent. The lost cases were almost 
evenly distributed between the experimental (14 cases) and the control (15 
cases) groups. Reasons for loss of cases were: 1) left position without a 

forwf d i ng address, 10; 2) moved out of State and failed to respond to mailed 
questionnaire, 5 i 3) refused to schedule an interview, 5; 4) deceased or 
severe prolonged Illnesses, 3; 5) data returned incomplete, 3; 6) miscel^ 

1 aneous , ,3 * 

In an effort to assess whether the loss of cases had been widely dis- 
tributed or led to the elimination of highly select respondents, compari- 
sons were made on selected demographic variables, of age, marital status, 
degrees, years teaching, and years in present position. Tables 2.1 through 2,5 
report these comparisons. 



Contacting the 158 respondents in the pilot constitutes a departure from the 
plans for the follow-up reported earlier (Klevit, 1970, p. 11). The intent 
had bean to survey, only teachers in the control group who had reported that 
wage-earning emphases had not been incorporated into the program. As planning 
for the follow-up phase progressed, it was decided that potential advantages 
from surveying the total groun outwe i ghed the added cost. 

27 
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TABLE 2-1 Comparison of Age of Follow-Up Respondents with Pilot Phase 
Respondents By Exper irnental and Control Group 



— Age 

21-30 31-40 41-50 51-0ver 

N Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Exper imenfa 1 



Fol low-up 


65 


29.7 


Pilot 


79 


29.1 


Cont rol 






Fol low-up 


64 


31.7 


Pilot 


79 


32.9 



9.4 


45. ^ 


15.6 


11.4 


40.5 


17.7 


14.3 


30.2 


23.8 


17.7 


26.6 


21.5 



Age data analysed for follow-up and pilot were obtained during the pilot 
phase, thus proportional shifts between categories are not influenced by in- 
creased age during the time lapse between the two phases. It Is evident 
that the alteration in proportional age composition of the two groups was 
relatively si ight and in. all but the 51 years and over category were in the 
same direction. 



TABLE 2.2 Comparison of Marital Status of Follow-Up Respondents with Pilot 
Phase Respondents by Experimental and Control Group 





N 


Single 

Percent 


Marital Status 
Married 
Percent 


Other 

Percent 


Experimental 










Fol low-up 


65 


18.5 


64.6 


16.9 


Pilot 


79 


16.5 


63.3 


20.2 


Control 










Pel low-up 


64 


26.6 


54.7 


18.8 


Pilot 


79 


34.2 


50.6 

'S'* . __ 


15.2 
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Prooort iona 1 variations reported include change from two sources, 
namely loss of cases, and also change of status ?rom 1968 to 1969-70. Thus 
in the single and married categories, although proportional variations are 
evident, these are slight and the experimental group is still characterized 
by a larger proportion of married respondents than is the control group. 



TABLE 2.3 Percent of Follow-Up and Pilot Phase Respondents by Highest 
Earned Degree and Experimental and Control Group 





N 


Highest Earned 
Bachelors 
Percent 


Degree 

Masters- 

Percent 


Experl menta 1 


Fol 1 ow-up 


65 


81 .5 


13.8 


Pilot 


79 


82.3 


14.0 


Control 


Fol 1 ow-up 


64 


64.1 


34.3 


Pilot 


79 


70.3 


25.3 


*1 ess than 1 00 


percent Ind i cates 


rate of no response and 


non degree teachers 



Variations reflect change from loss of cases and change in degrees 
earned during time interval between pilot and follow-up. Thus from both 
sources follow-up respondents show a gain of 9 percent In teachers of the 
control group holding masters degrees; whereas the distribution among expert 
mental group respondents is almost the same. 
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TABLE 2,4 Years of Teaching of Follow-Up and Pilot Phase Respondents 
by Experimental and Control Group 





N 


1-2 

Percent 


Years 

3-5 

Percent 


Teaching 

6-10 

Percent 


Over 10 
Percent 


Experimental 












Fo’ low-up 


65 


3,1 


24.6 


30.8 


41 „5 


Pilot 


79 


16,5 


20.3 


24,1 


39.?. 


Cont rol 










> 


Follow-up 


64 


1.6 


29.7 


28,1 


40.6 


Pilot 


79 


21.5 


29,1 


10,1 


39.2 



Observable shifts between categories reflect both loss of cases and 
increase in number of years during the lapse of time between the two phases 
of the project. Thus for both groups, fewer follow-up respondents report 
1 or 2 years of teaching, with the largest increases occurring in the 6-10 
year category. The overall effect of the changes in experimental and control 
group respondents from the pilot to the follow-up is to decrease some of the 
variations* with the proportional composition of the two groups being much 
the same on this variable. This general Izat ion is also valid for variations 
related to the number of years In present position as reported in Table 5. 



TABLE 2,5 Years In Present Position of Follow-Up and Pilot Phase 
Respondents by Experimental and Control Group 



Years in Present Position 
l_2 3-5 6-10 Over 10 

N Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Experimental 



Follow-up 


65 


32.3 


29.2 


12.3 


26.2 


Pilot 


79 


30.4 


29.2 


13.9 


26.5 


Control 












Fol low- up 


64 


32.8 


31.3 


12.5 


23.4 


Pilot 


77 


37.7 


28.6 


14.3 


19.5 
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When asked if they were in the same school as "last year", 84,6 percent 
of the experimental group and 85-9 percent of the control group responded 
"yes". The remaining 15 and 1 pc •cent respectively reported having changed 
schools. Of the experimental groufi,, 76 percent reported their position had 
not changed; as did 75 percent of the control group. Among those reporting 
changes 10 percent of the experimental group became full-time homemakers, 
as did approximately 5 percent of the control group. Approximately 6 percent 
of each group reported teaching a different content area; and 4-J percent re- 
ported a change to supervision. SI ightly under 5 percent of the control 
group reported changing from senior high instruction to junior high. 

In sum, respondents in the follow-up were not markedly different from 
pilot respondents, as a result of a loss of cases. Further variations 
noted in the pilot between experimental and control groups in age, marital 
status, and advanced degrees persisted for follow-up respondents. Varia- 
tions in years of teaching and years in present position tended to decrease. 



Ana lysis 

Data obtained from these respondents during the follow-up were coded 
and prepared for machine tabulation. These data were then merged with data 
obtained from each respondent during the pilot. Findings of the follow-up 
are based on data collected at two points in time, between October , 1967 
and April, 1968, and August, 1969 to May, 1970. 

Data were analyzed to ascertain proportional variations, with the 
Chi Square test of significance employed where warranted. Mean analysis 
was utilized with some data, also. Multiple regression analysis and dis- 
criminate analysis for two groups were employed also, 

L 1ml tat ions 

Valid general izat ions pertaining to the effectiveness of the design 
for information dissemination to induce change; are limited to the specific 
innovation chosen to be presented, namely incorporating wage-earning emphases 
in home economics. This study in effect constituted a first step in testing 
the design which could be followed by subsequent tests using different 
content and/or skills to be disseminated. 

No specific effort was made to control for a Hawthorne effect. Several 
factors, however, would seem to reduce such effect. Specifically, there was 
very little attention on the "spec ia i ness" of the experimental group. 

Some emphases may have resulted informally among teachers as they inter- 
acted with peers. However, the change in curriculum sought, required time to 
plan, effort to implement and to continue over months of instruction. Further, 
at no time during the conduct of the workshops or the interviews with teachers 
in the control group were participants told that information about their efforts 
to change curriculum would be sought 1^ years later. 

31 
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Evidences of change are self-reported, i.e. teachers reporting whether 
curriculum has been altered. Within the limits of the project evidences 
of change from external sources were not feasible; e.g, periodic and 
systematic before and after observation by an outside observer. The 
presence of an outside observer would introduce another variable which, 
could be additive to the workshop as a stimulus for change and thus raise 
the question whether workshops sans observers would produce the same effect. 

Generalizations about relationships between changing curr icul urn. and 
selected social -psychological variables are limited to change which in- 
corporates this specific innovation. No case can be made on the basis of 
data from this project that teachers who adopt or reject incorporating wage- 
earning emphases would also generally be receptive or resistant to all other 
innovations in curriculum* 

In summary, this project investigated the effectiveness of a design 
for dissemination of information in such a manner as to motivate teacher 
participants to initiate curriculum change. The pilot phase of the project 
was briefly described. The objectives of the follow-up were reported; the 
conceptual framework and variables selected for study presented; data collec- 
tion, respondents, analytical procedures, and limitations described. The 
findings pertaining to effects of this design are reported in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER I I ! 



EFFECTS OF WORKSHOPS 



Theoretically, teachers In the experimental group came to the workshops 
at different stages in the adoption process. Consequently it was antici- 
pated that workshops would be the channel through which some teachers would 
become aware of the innovation and move to a subsequent stage; others, in 
the interest stage would become well enough informed to evaluate the inno- 
vation and move to the trial stage; whereas others, in the evaluation stage 
wot id try the innovation and move to adopt it for cont inued use. The major 
objective of the workshops was to motivate teachers to adopt wage-earning 
emphases in home economics curricula in comprehensive high schools. When 
this objective was not achieved, evidences of some movement through earlier 
stages of the adoption process toward later stages were desired outcomes. 
Findings relative to the effects of workshops are presented in the following 
sequence: 1) extent of curriculum change; 2) nature of curriculum charge; 

3) secondary effects on curriculum change; 4) effects relative to movement 
in the adoption process; and 5) deterrents to adoption. 



Extent of Curriculum Change 

The first objective of the follow-up was to ascertain the number of 
teachers In the experimental group who reported having initiated curriculum 
change by Incorporating wage-earning emphases in secondary school programs 
and to compare this with the number of teachers reporting similar change 
In the control group. Thus, those teachers who responded "yes to the 
question, '’Have the high school home economics coursesv* i ch you teach been 
modified or extended to incorporate .i wage-earning emphases?" and were able 
to substantiate their claim by describing the change were categorized as 
having changed curriculum. All others were categorized as not having changed. 
Subsequent descriptions of the changes were analyzed and eategor i zed as to 
which of the alternative ways wage-earning was incorporated. These descrip- 
tions provided the basis for specifying the nature of changes introduced. 

Table 3.1 reports the number of teachers reporting curriculum change. 



TABLE 3.1 Respondents Teaching Wage-Earning Emphases as Reported in the 
Pilot Phase and Follow-Up by Experimental and Control Group 







Pilot 


Phase 1967-68 




Follow-Up 1969-70 






Tota 1 




Tota 1 






Percent 




N 


N 


Percent 


N 


N 


Percent 


Ga in 


Exper imenta 1 


79 


1 


1.2 


65 


14 


20.2 


19*0 


Control 


79 


22 


27.8 


64 


19 


29.6 


1.8 
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number of teachers reporting wage- 

ref 1 ect I ng 
numbers from 



As can be noted from Table 3*1 the 
earning emphases increased by 13 from the pilot to the follow-up, 
a percentage gain or 13 points as contrast to a decrease 

22 to 19 for the control group though reflecting a gain of 1 .0 percentage 
points. It should be 
the experimental group 
economics occupations course. The control was selected to be representative 
of home economics teachers in the state, and thus included a proportion ceachin 
wage-earning emphases in various ways. On this basis it can be stated that the 
gain of 1.8 percent increase constitutes an index of the rate of change for- 
incorporating wage-earning emphases over a 15 to 18 month period as a result 
of a variety of influences, excluding, however, teacher-led m-service 
workshops Further, data from the experimental group indicated that the work- 
shops increased change by 17 .2 percent over what could have been expected 
without the workshops, i.e, assuming a rate of change equivalent to that 
evident in the control group. Thus, in effect the workshops stimulated 
slightly less than 10 times the change to be expected without them. 



recalled that one criterion for including teachers in 
had been the fact that she was not teaching a home 



Certain assumptions are essential to the validity of these deductions. 
First, that the experimental and control groups are comparable in those 
characteristics related to change; and secondly, that the cases lost from 
each are not atypical in reference to having incorporated wage-earning emphases 
With reference to the first assumption, data from the pilot and from the 
follow-up found the experimental group to be somewhat older, more likely to 
be married, to have more children, and to report with somewhat greater fre- 
quency, professional involvement, and to have fewer with masters degrees. 

Discriminate analysis for two groups which included 24 variables (see 
Chapter iV, p. 30) related to adoption had a mahalanobis D Square of 1,50 
and fai ledto be significant by „14, Thus Indicating that on the basis of 
these variations it was not possible to discriminate between the experimental 
and control groups. 

With reference to the second assumption, it can be stated that or 
15 teachers in the control group who did not participate in the fo! 1 ow-up , 

7 had reported incorporating wage-earning emphases. Of the 7, 4 had left 
the school In which they were teaching in 1 967-68 and could not be located; 

1 had moved out of state, and 2 refused to be interviewed. Inasmuch as 
the experimental group was chosen on the criteria of not having an occupa- 
tions course, non- respondents in the follow-up from the experimental group 
without exception had not reported having adopted the innovation in 1967-63 
in the pilot. What happened during the period between the pilot and the 



This definition of "changed curriculum" is more rigorous than that employed 
in the pilot which included respondents who reported changes were planned 
(as well as Implemented) by her or another teacher. Thus, in the follow-up. 



with respondents categorized as having changed only if the changes were im- 
plemented in courses she taught , 21 respondents in the experimental group 
categorized in the pilot as having "changed curriculum," were categor 1 zed as 



'no change" in the follow-up. A 
cases in the control group. 



similar shift in category occurred for 17 
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Follow-up For non- respondent s in either group can only he speculative* 

Table 3,2 reports differences between experimental and control groups 
including non - * respondents , who are t r ea ted a s if p r a c t i ce s r epo r t ed a^t the 
t i me of the pilot we re cont i nued , 



TABLE 3 . 2 Revised Number o f Respondents Teaching Wage-Earning Emphases, 
As sum j ng Mon^Rc spondents in the Follow-Up Continued Practices 
Reported During Pilot by Experimental and Control Group 





Tota 1 
N 


Pilot 1967-63 
N Percent 


Tota l 
N 


Follow-Up 1969-70 

Ga i n 

N Percent Percent 


Expe r i men ta 1 


79 


i ) ,2 


79 


14 17.7 16.5 


Cont ro! 


is 


22 27.8 


13 


26 32.9 5.1 



Employing the assumption of continuity in practices for non- responden t s 
in the roilow-up, the gain for the experimental group is reduced from 13 
to 1 b e 5 percent; and Increased from 1*8 to 5 • 1 percent for the control group* 
Thus the gain attributable to the workshop is 11, *4, i *e . assuming 5*1 percent 
of the gal n for the experimental group resulted from the same influences 
experienced by the control group* Thus a conservative appraisal indicates 
that workshops contribute tw i ce the frequency of change to be expected 
w i thout workshops . 

One additional approach was used to ascertain the frequency with which 
teachers in the experimental group reported changes as compared to those in 
the control group. In this approach, responses of teachers were analyzed 
who 1) had reported in 1967-68 that they had not modified their courses to 
incorporate wage-earning and 2) were teaching in 13&9-70 end had provided 
data for tha follow-up* Thus this analysis eliminated respondents in both 
the experimental and control groups who had left teaching and in effect 
could not have modified courses even if so incl ined. Table 3*3 reports the 
results. 



TABLE 3,3 Teachers Reporting Courses Changed to Incorporate Wage-Earning 
Emphases by Experimental and Control Group 





Changed 

N Percent 


Did not Change 
N Percent 


Total 


Expe r i manta 1 


14 


23.3 


46 76.7 


60 


Control 


3 


15.7 


43 84.3 


51 


O x 2 - .98 n . sign. 
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These results indicate that the proportion of teachers part ic tpat ;ng 
in workshops reporting change exceeded by 7.6 percent, the proportion in 
the control group reporting change. 



In the above analysis, the teacher and course taught by her was the 
unit for assessing the extent of change. The school might also be used as 
the unit for assessing change, since options available through courses 
taught by other teachers in the department may provide adequate preparation 
for 9 wage-earning. Thus assessing change on the basis of schools we fourc 
as reported in Table 3.4, that 3.5 percent more of the schools from which 
there were workshop participants had some type of wage-earning empl. ses 
than did schools without workshop participants. 



TABLE 3 4 Number of Schools Reported as not Providing Wage-Earning Emphases 
‘ i n Home Economics in li>6 7 -68 and Providing Wage-Earning emphases 
in I 969 - 7 Q by Experimental and Control Group 





No Wage-Earning 
Emphases 1967-68 
N ' 


Incorporated Wage-Earning 
Emphases by 19&9"7Q 
N Percent 


Expe r i manta 1 


56 


17 


30.4 


Centre! 


41 


1 1 


26.8 



x 2 n, sign. 



In sum considering the school as the unit of change led to the lowest 
gain resulting from workshops, due to the fact that wage-earning emphases 
may have been available to students from other teachers in the school prior 
to the workshop. Thus a change in these schools may have resulted in 
increased options among occupational areas. Considering the results reporte 
above it is pertinent to ask to what extent change reported by teachers in 
the control group was stimulated by contact with workshop participants. 
Available information relevant to this question is two-fold, Flr f t * In 
more sparsely populated counties, the procedure for selecting workshop par- 
ticipants on geographical distance from workshop locations, left few teachers 
In the total population from which the control group was drawn. Thus in 
these areas, i.e. seven counties, teachers were in either the experimental 
or control group. In eleven counties, some teachers were in the experimental 
and some were in the control group. in these counties, the trend was for a 
larger proportion to be in either the experimental or the control group, e.g. 
several counties the ratio was 3 to 8; 3 to 6; 5 to 2; 6 to 12; 



1 n 



II to 4 



school systems, ore teacher was in the experi 

A case by 



and so on. In each of seven 

mental group while one other teacher was in the control group, 
case analysis found that in five of these districts, teachers in both groups 
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reported no change. In two districts only the control teachers reported 
having changed by incorporating wage-earning emphases. In only one case, 
however, was the change initiated concurrent with or after the workshops 
and thus may have been influenced by them. 

In two large city districts, the case by case analysis supported the 
fact that proportional change reported in the control group was not in- 
flated by contact with teachers in the experimental group. Although it 
cannot be stated that communication did not occur between the two groups, 
the numbers involved and geographical dispersion of the two groups suggest 
that extensive communication probably did not take place. 

Some more specific data tend to support the opinion that communication 
between workshop participants and teachers in the control group did not 
serve as a major stimulant to change among teachers in the latter group. 
After teachers were asked if courses which they taught had been modified, 
they were asked to indicate the year in which changes were planned. 

Table 3.5 reports responses. 



TABLE 3.5 Respondents Reporting Years in Which Wage-Earning EmphaSsS 
Were Planned by Experimental and Control Group 





1967-68 
N Percent 


1967-68 

Percent 


1968-69 

Percent 


1969-70 

Percent 


Experimental 


13 46,2 


46.2 


7.7 




Cont rol 


19 57.9 


15.8 


21,1 


5.3 



1 Da ta incomplete for one respondent 



For both groups, plans were in process prior to 1967 for over -+5 percent 
of those who altered courses. However, the proportional variation between 
the two groups is considerable for 1967-68, the period during which the 
workshops were in process. Whether the 21 percent of the control group 
porting plans to change in process during I 968-69 was contributed to by 
workshops and reflects a time delay in communication is speculative. 



re- 

the 



In another context in the interview, teachers were asked the year in 
which they had first heard of incorporating wage-earning emphases in home 
economics curriculum. Table 3.6 reports those data. 
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TABLE 3,6 First Contact With Wage-Earning Emphases In Home Economics 
by Year and Experimental and Control Group 





N 


1963 

Percent* 


1964 

Percent 


1965 

Percent 


1966 

Percent 


1967 

Percent 


1 968 
Percent 


Don 1 1 know 
Percent 


Exper imenta 1 
Wage-Earning 
Emphases 


13 


30,8 


7.7 


30.8 


7.7 




7.7 


15.4 


No Wage-Earning 

Fmn hiSSS 


52 


7.7 


13.5 


9.6 


19.2 


13. 5_ 


21.2 


LJ- 


Total 


65 


18.5 


12.3 


13.8 


16.9 


10,8 


18.5 


i^2_ 


Control 

Wage-Earni ng 
Emphases 


20 


20 


25 


20 


10 


20 




5.0 


No Wage-Earning 
Emphases 


44 


11.4 


1 1 .4 


13.6 


25 


20.5 


6.8 


1 .4 


Total 


64 


14. 


15.6 


15.6 


20.3 


20.3 


4.7 






^Customarily with such a limited number of cases percents would not be computed, 
however here it serves as a means for comparison as a basis for suggesting 
relationships. 



Relative to communication between the two groups* it is pertinent to 
note that Of teachers reporting wage-earning emphases, none reported having 
first contact with the idea in 1968. 



It is noteworthy that of the experimental group reporting courses modi- 
fied between Spring I968 and 1969-70, close to 70 percent had first heard 
of wage-earning emphases by 1965; whereas of those reporting no change only 
about 31 percent had heard of the innovation by I965. Of this group the 
single largest proportion, i.e. 21.2 percent reported hearing of it in i960, 
in the workshops. Similarly, within the control group, 65 percent of those 
having incorporated wage-earning, first heard of it by 1965, in contrast to 
only 36.4 percent of those who had no such emphasis. These data indicate 
that the workshops served different participants in different ways. For 
those coming to workshops with information about wage-earning emphases, 
sessions provided more extensive information. For others, sessions apparently 
provided initial contact with the idea as well as information. One can Infer 
from these reports that there was a 3 to 5 year time lapse between initial 
contact with the innovation and trial of it by teachers In the experimental 
group. If the relationship between time of initial contact and trial is 
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relatively stable, full impact of the workshops is yet to be manifest. 

Considering the total control group and total experimental group, 
with the exception of 1963 and before, and I9b8, the proportions of the 
experimental group learning of the innovation is slightly though consis- 
tently lower than the control group. Thus, as another piece of evidence 
concerning the accuracy of assuming that the rate of change in the experi 
mental group would be comparable to that in the control group, these data 
suggest a somewhat slower rate of change for teachers in the experimental 
group , 



Nature of Curriculum Change 



Wage-earning emphases in home economics within the framework of this 
study included the following: 1) diversified, Le. a course which included 

several different home economics related occupations; 2) integrated, i,e. 
where some learning experiences were planned to inform students about the 
relevancy of existing course content to wage-earning; 3) occupation mix; 
course content drawing from several areas, e,g» home economics and distri 
butive education; 4) occupational course, one directed to instruction for 
wage-earning in an occupational cluster, e«g» food preparation and service; 
5) occupational co-op course, i.e„ one planned with supervised work as well 
as related classroom instruction. 



Of the fourteen teachers in the experimental group who reported the 
courses taught had been modified to include wage-earning, the type of 
emphasis was as Follows: diversified, 2; integrated, 9; and occupation 
courses, 3, Of the eight in the control group reporting change, between 
1967-68 and 69-70, 5 integrated wage-earning emphases in existing courses, 
and 3 reported developing occupation courses. Integrating wage-earning 
emphases was then the most frequently reported change in both groups, l n- 
asmuch as this is an opt i ona 1 -type adoption decision, change could be intro- 
duced with minimal involvement of administrators and other teachers, and 
was the most feasible within a short period of time. Other approaches would 
influence scheduling, facilities and require additional funds, and as a con- 
tingent-type adoption decision would be more difficult to implement. 



Of the 52 respondents in the experimental group, reporting no change, 
9, i.a. 17 percent indicated that plans were in process to incorporate 
wage-earning emphases. Of the 42 teachers in the control group reporting 
no wage-earning emphases, 8, i.e, 19 % reported plans for change. 
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Table 3.7 reports by whom course changes were initiated. 



TABLE 3.7 Persons Initiating Course Changes by Experimental and 
Control Group 







Home 

Econom t s t 


Admi n i strator 


Home Economist 
and Administrator 


Other 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Exper i mental 


13 


30.8 




53.8 


15.4 


Control 


20 


50 


15 


10 


25 



It Is evident from teacher respondents that the teacher was the most 
frequent agent for curriculum change in the control group, whereas combined 
efforts of the teacher and administrator were most frequently reports y 
experimental group respondents. The "other" category which was reported 
by over 15 percent of each group included state department personnel, depart- 
ment chairman and combinations of these two with teachers and administrators. 



Over i of the teachers reporting change in both the experimental and 
control groups, 31 and 25 percent respectively, indicated that information 
from students was elicited to develop course content. Of the experimental 
group reporting change, 38.5 percent indicated that information from existing 
curriculum guides, community and students influenced course content, 20 percent 
of the teachers in the control group reported use of combinations of sources 
of information. None of the experimental group reported sole use of informa- 
tion from the community, in contrast to 20 percent of the control group who 
so reported. Approximately 15 percent of both groups reported sole use of 
existing curriculum material. 



Information about the community, including employment surveys and 
surveys of industries were reported by 60 percent of the experimental group 
who changed curriculum, and by 62 percent of a similar segment of the control 
group as having influenced curriculum. To the extent that value is placed 
on use of information from existing materials, students, and community, the 
workshop participants would rate somewhat higher than those teachers in t e 
control group. Of concern, however. Is the fact that although jou analysis 
as a basis for curriculum development was included In workshop content no 
teacher reported using it. 

Perhaps concern should be tempered by the fact that relatively few 
teachers had developed occupation courses in which job analysis should play 
a particularly important role. 
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, . 7Q percent of teachers in Loth groups reported using 

A ppr oximatoly 70 Perce as ^ homemaking education courses, with the 

add i tton trips i technicians fro,,,' the i ty as resource 

persons , 

The largest proportions ' 

and 35 percent m th ® f the experimental groups reported use of press 
°rUlT,X a^contrast to 30 percent of the control group. ■ J-ever , ■ £ 

:: ^ 

» t e ^:‘s.s l , ^a5 r “ r ris:i2 

s'imM ar^ effort s SS of^ch group reported ordering library 

similar etrorts. h „ rrpnt 0 f t he experimental group 

efforts to encourage students to use library materials. 



Secondary Effects on Curriculum Change 



Recognizing that 
with other teachers in the 
emphases, each respondent was 
been changed anc if so what role, 

Within the experimental and control group, responses 

Table 3,8. 



be influential 



teachers who attended workshops might 

school, who might incorporate wage-earning 

asked if courses taught by other teachers had 
f any, she (the respondent) had played. 

were as reported in 



-ABLE R 8 Waqe-Earning Emphases Incorporated in Courses Taught by Other 
.ABLE 3,8 9 P r|mental and control Group Categories 



Reported Other Teachers 
Incorporated Wage-Earning 
N Percent 



Exper i manta 1 
Wage-Earn'i ng 

No Wage-Earning 

Cent rol 

Wage-Earning 



No Wage-Earning 



13 


5 


38.5 


49 


b 


12.2 


20 


7 


35.0 


39 


9 


23.1 



Only 7 teachers in the exper i men La 1 group reported having played soma 
role in the other teaeher f 3 course change in contrast to 12 teachers in the 
control group. The majority of these respondents described their role as 
one of encouragement. 



Effects Relative to Movement in the Adoption Process 

The last area to be considered is effect on movement in the adoption 
process. Questions were formulated to elicit data concerning the time at 
which respondents had. first heard of the innovation; their reaction to the 
innovation; whether they sought additional information; reaction to further- 
information; whether they had made a decision for trial adoption or rejection; 
their feelings about the decision; the degree to which the decision was imple- 
mented; their assessment of the implementation; and their reaction to the 
program change; predicted continuance* extension, or discontinuance of the 
innovation. (See Appendix ( A , pp. A.19-A # 20,) _ . 

All respondents were asked these questions. Thus* the variations in 
responses between experimental and control group respondents provided an 
indication of the effect of the workshops, as treatment, on the adoption 
process . 

Proportional variations in responses to the question, ’’When did you 
first hear about wage-earning emphases in home economics? 11 are reported 
i n Tab 1 e 3*9* 

TABLE 3.9 Year of First Information About Innovation by Experimental and 
Control Groups 





N 


I 963 & Before 
Percent 


1964-1965 

Percent 


1966-1967 

Percent 


1968 

Percent 


Don 1 1 Know 
Percent 


Exper i mental 


65 


18.5 


26,1 


27.7 


18.5 


9.2 


Control 


64 


14. 


31.2 


40.6 


4,7 


9.4 



These data indicate that teachers in the experimental group became aware 
of the innovation later than did teachers in the control group. Note that 
by 1967, whereas approximately 72 percent in the experimental group had heard 
of wage-earning emphases* close to 86 percent of the control group had heard 
of it. The fact that approximately 14 percent more of the experimental group 
than of the control group reported first information in 1968 suggests that 
one outcome of workshops was to increase awareness of the innovation over 
what might have been expected otherwise. 
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As reported before (see page 2 $), over oO oereent or _ the teachers 
in both the experimental and control groups reporting having incorporated 
waqe-ea rn i ng emphases had heard of the innovation between I9«=3 and 
In cont rast , between 30 and 36 percent of those reporting no wage-earning 
were aware of the innovation during the same period. 



Source of Information: 

Respondents identified various sources of information about the inno- 
vation, including the State Department, college courses, reading, other 
teachers , and various combinations of these# 



TABLE 3,10 Source of Information by Experimental and Control Group 
Wage-Earning Category 





N 


State 

Department 

Percent 


Source 

Professional Journals College 

Other Teachers Course 

Percent Percent 


Work- 

shops 

Percent 


Some 

Comb i nat I On 
Percent 


Exper i mental 
No Wage- 
Eg rn i ng 


50 


1 4. 


30. 


22. 


22,0 


12.0 


Wage- 

Pa i nfl 


1 2 


8.3 


25. 


50 




8.3 


Lain iiiy 

Total 


b2 


12.9 


29. 


27.4 


19.4 


1 1 .3 


Cont rol 
No Wage- 
Earning 


41 


29,3 


17.1 


2o. 8 


4.9 


21.9 


Wage- 

pa rn i no 


20 


25.0 


10,0 


40,0 




25.0 


U C4 1 II 1 II VJ 

Total 


61 


27.9 _ 


14,7 


31.1 


3.3 


22.9 



Sliqhtly under 30 percent of teachers in the experimental group reported 
professional journals and other teachers, and college courses as sources of 
information; 13 percent referred to the btate Department; and b p ® Jn C olleae 
workshops. In comparison, 31 percent of the control group referred to college 
courses; 28 percent to the State Department; and over 1/5 to some combma- 
tion; about 15 percent cited journals and other teachers. 



Of teachers in both the experimental and control groups reporting, 
wage-earning, the single largest proportion, 50 and 40 percent respectively, 
cited college courses as the source of information. Whereas, 1/4 of the 
experimental group cited journals and other teachers; 1/4 of the control 
group cited the State Department and combinations. 



First Reactions: 

Close to 60 percent of all teachers reported very positive reactions 
to the first information relative to wage-earning emphases. Approximately 
1/4 reported slightly positive reactions, 

TABLE 3.11 First Reaction to Innovation by Experimental and Control Group 
Wage-Earning Category 





N 


Can 1 1 Reea 1 1 
Percent 


React ion 

Negat i ve 1 nd ! f ferent 

Percent Percent 


Pos i t I ve 
Percent 


Exper i mental 
No Wage- 
Earn Ing 


52 


3.8 


5.7 


3.8 


86,5 


Wage- 
Earn inq 


13 


15.4 


15.4 ; 




69,3 


Total 


65 


6.2 


7.7 


3.1 


83,1 


Control 
No Wage- 
Earning 


44 




4.6 


4.5 


90.9 


Wage- 
Earn i nq 


20 


10.0 




10.0 


80,0 


Total 


64 


3,1 


3.2 


6.2 


§ 1*1 



Wage«?earning emphases as an innovation was favorably received by the 
largest proportions of each category in each grc :p. Of teachers reporting 
}gme degree of adoption in both groups, between 20 and 30 percent reported 
either being unable to recall reactions and/or indifferent or negative 
react ions , 



Seeking Further Information: 

When asked, "Did you seek further information?" the responses were 
as reported below. 

TABLE 3.12 Proportions Seeking Further Information by Experimental and 
Control Group Wage-Earning Category 





N 


Did Not 

Seek information 
Percent 


Sought 
I nf ormat i on 
Percent 


Exper i menta 1 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


56 


30.8 


69.2 


Wage- 
Earn i ng 


13 


7.7 


92.3 


Tota 1 


65 


26.2 


73.8 


Cont rol 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


44 


61 .4 


38.6 


Wage- 
Ea rn i nq 


20 


o 

• 

o 

CM 


00. 0 


Tota 1 


64 


48.4 


51 .6 


Exper imental 
Control Group 


Group Categories 
Categories 


X 2 = 2 . 86 1 di sign. 
X 2 - 9.42 1 df sign. 
Gamma .68; .73 


beyond *10 level 
beyond *01 level 



Over 70 percent of teachers in the experimental group reported seeking 
further information, as did slightly over 1/2 of the control group. In 
both the experimental and control group, 80 percent one' over of those 
reporting wage-earning reported seeking more information. For the control 
group the difference in proportions between wage-earning categories ex- 
ceeded the .01 level of significance and for the experimental group categor 
slightly exceeded the 10 percent level. 
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When asked from which sources they sought information, teachers 
responded as follows:, 

TABLE 3.13 Sources of Sought After Information by Experimental and 
Control Group Wage-Earning Category 







State 

Department 

Percent 


Other 

Teachers 

Percent 


Source 

Col lege 

Reading Course 

Percent Percent 


Work- 

shops 

Percent 


Other 

Percent 


Exper i menta 1 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


36 


13-9 


8.3 


30.6 


13.9 


33.3 




Wage- 
Ea pr 1 no 


12 


16.7 




33.3 


25,0 


16.7 


8,3 


Tot a 1 


48 


14.6 


6.2 


31.3 


1 6.7 


29,2 


2.1 


Control 
No Wage* 
Earning 


17 


35.3 




41.2 


5.9 


11.8 


5.9 


Wage- 
E a r n i no 


1 6 


37.5 


12.5 


12^ . 


6.3 


12,5. 


18.9 


Lu 1 III I 1 ^ 

Total 




36.4 


6.1 


27.3 — 


6. 1 


12 1 


12,1 



Some interesting variations between the experimental and control groups 
resulted. The largest proportion of teachers in the experimental group 
cited seeking information by reading, and the second largest by attending 
workshops, third, college courses, and about 15 percent cited the State 
Department. In contrast, the largest proportion of the group (oyer 1/3) 

cited the State Department; the second largest, reading; and the third, work- 
shops and other sources, in these cases, supervisors and administrators. 

Variations between wage-earning categories were most marked in the ex- 
perimental group, with 1/3 of those reporting no wage-earning citing work- 
shops as the source of information, and those reporting wage-earning almost 
twice as frequently referring to college courses as the source of information. 



Within the control group, over 40 percent of the teachers reporting 
wage-earning, cited reading as a source whereas only 12 percent of those 
adopting wage-earning cited reading, almost 3/5 c 1 ted other sources, and 
12 percent cited other teachers as source. 
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Data from the wage-earning categories within the exper I mental grou P 

the^workshops^were .'means of' 

further exploration* 

When asked the year in which £ “* t/^o'f ' t^co^ol 

*. —ns. 



group 



TABLE 3.^ 



Year of Information-Seeking by Experimental and Control Group 
Wage- Earn i ng Category 





N 


1963 & Before 
Percent 


1964-1965 

Percent 


1966-1967 

Percent 


1968 

Percent 


Can 1 1 Reca 1 1 
Percent 


Expe r i menta 1 
No Wage- 
Ea rn 1 ng 


34 




5.9 


35,3 


55.9 


2.9 


Wage- 


1 1 


27*1 


18.2 


18,2 


36.4 




Ea rn i nc 


1 1 


“ l m . 

6 0 b 


8.9 


31 ,1 


51,1 


2.2 


l ota i 

Control 
No Wage- 
Ea rn 1 ng 


\ D 


6.3 


31.3 


43.3 


18.8 




Wage- 


1 6 


12.5 


31.3 


31.3 


18.8 


£.3 


ca rn i mh 
T ota l 


?2 


9- 4 


31 .2 


37,5 


18.8 


3.1 



teachers'^n 6 the^control group. Further, since workshops 

as •" " 

ho 1 * 1 )°methods'of SStSE« -Scutum 
materials; and 3) being better informed. 
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d 1 f ferances between groups. Consequently only total group responses are 
reported. Sixty-five percent (42) mentioned major outcomes related to 
being better informed; 48 percent ( 30 , teach i ng methods ; 3 1 percent (20), 
curriculum materials. None mentioned the in-service credit given for 
attendance at 6 out of the 7 sessions. 

Reported reactions to this additional information is detailed in 
Table 3. 15* 



TABLE 3.15 Reported Reactions to Additional Information Relative to 

Innovation by Experimental and Control Group Wage-Earning Category 





N 


Negat i ve 
Percent 


Ind i f ferent 
Percent 


SI ightly 
Pos I t i ve 
Percent 


Very 

Pos it i ve 
Percent 


Experimental 
No Wage- 
Earn Ing 


38 


5.2 


2.6 


15.8 


76.3 


Wage- 

Earninq 


13 






30.8 


69.2 


Total 


5! 


4.0 


2.0 


19.6 


74.5 


Control 
No Wage- 
Earning 


19 


5.3 




15.8 


78,9 


Wage- 
Ea rn i nq 


17 




5.9 


11.8 


82.4 


Total 


2L. 


2.8 


2.8 


13.9 


80.6 



For both groups, close to 3/4 or more reported very positive reactions 
to the innovation. Between categories within the experimental group, of 
those reporting some degree of adoption almost twice the proportion reported 
being slightly positive as compared with those reporting no adoption; and 
a lesrer proportion reported M very positive'* reactions. The reverse of this 
is true for categories within the control group where the proportion of those 
reporting wage-earning and having had very positive reactions exceeded that 
of the no wage-earning category. 
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Adopt ion Dec i s ion: 

Each respondent was asKed if she had ever considered incorporating 
wage-earning emphases in some form in her instruction* 



TABLE 3.16 Consideration of Innovation for Adoption by Experimental and 
Control Group Wage-Earning Category 





N 


No 

Percent * 


Yes , Casua 1 ly 
Percent 


Yes, Seriously 
Percent 


Exper i mental 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


52 


23.1 


32,7 


42.3 


Wage- 
Ea r n 1 ng 


13 


7.7 


30.8 


61 .5 


Tot a 1 


65 


20.0 


32.3 


46.2 


Cont rol 
No Wage- 

Ea rn i ng 


44 


27.3 


:i .» 


40.9 


Wage- 
Ea rn i nq 


19 




10.5 


89.5 


Total 





19.0 


25.4 


55.6 



X 2 = 13* 18 with 2 df sign, at *01 level, between categories in control group 
* reflect 1 no response 



As expected, those reporting adoption in some form also in larger pro- 
portions reported having considered the innovation. The fact that 30 percent 
of the wage-earning category within the experimental group reported “casual 
cons ide rat ion* 1 may reflect the choice of integra t i ng wage-ea rn ing emphases 
within existing courses, i.e. an optional type adoption decision, rather than 
a contingent type. 

When asked what decision was made relative to adoption, 1/3 of the 
teachers in the experimental group reporting no wage-earning indicated a 
decision to adopt; slightly over 1/4 of the teachers in this category within 
the control group also reported a decision to adopt. 
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Table 3-17 report? specific proportions. 



TABLE 3.17 


Reported Adoption Decision 
Wage-Earning Category 


by Experimental 


and Control Group 




Not 

N 


to Adopt 
Percent 


To Adopt 
Percent 


Exper i mental 
No Wag©* 

Earning 


52 


65.4 


33,8 


Wage- 

Earning 


13 




(00 


Tot=? 


65 


53.9 


46,1 


Control 
No Wage- 
Earning 


43 


72.1 


27.9 


Wage- 
Earn » nq 


19 




100 


Total 


62 


—52 


52 



Responses to this question suggest that some teachers in the no wage- 
earning categories are moving towards adoption. 

Teachers who reported a decision to adopt Were then asked the extent 
to which the decision was implemented. Responses were categorized as "not 
at all," "partially" and "completely," Subsequent to this question each 
was asked to assess the extent to which the implementation had fulfilled 
expectations. 
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Tables 


3*18 and 


3.19 


report the 


resul ts . 




TABLE 3-18 


Decision Implementation 
Wage- Earn i ng Category 


by Experimental and 


Control Group 




N 




Not at A1 1 
Percent 


Extent of Implementation 

Pa r t i a I 1 y Comp lately 

Percent Percent 


Expa r i manta 1 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


16 




31,3 


43.8 


25 


Wage- 
Earn i ng 


12 






33.3 


16,7 


Total 


28 




17.9 


60.7 


21 .4 


Control 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


15 




66, 7 


33,3 




Wa ga- 
la rn i nq 


19 






36.8 


62,2 


Tota 1 


34 




29, h 


35.3 


15^3 


TABLE 3,13 


Assessment of 
Control Group 


Success of 
Wa ge-Ea rn i 


Impl er ient at ion by 
ng Category 


Experimental and 




N 




Failed 

Percent 


Too Soon To Assess 
Percent 


Some Success 
f ereen t 


Expe r iinenta 1 
No >/age- 
Ea rn i ng 


10 




20 


SO 


30 


Wage- 
Earn i nq 


12 




1 3.6 


26 


43 . ■ 1 


Tota 1 


22 




18, 1 


36.4 


Jp: Jl 


Cont rol 

No Wage- 
Earning 


b 




50 


50 




Wage* 

Earn i nq 


13 




10.3 


15.6 


73.7 


Total 


25 




20.0 


24.0 


56.0 
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As evident in Table 3.18 almost 1/3 of those categorized as no wage- 
earning in the experimental group reported that the decision was not im- 
plemented; approximately 40 percent indicated partial implementation and 
1/4 complete implementation. Although this might seem to suggest that 
these teachers were erroneously categorized as "no wage-earning, it should 
be recalled that those in the "wage-earning" category had to report some 
course or program modification in effect. Since a planning phase prior to 
incorporating wage-earning would be a reasonable step in a decision to im- 
plement. it is not necessarily inconsistent for those categorized as no 
wage-earning" to report a decision to adopt and for some to report complete 
implementation -- which at this stage may be planning for a subsequent 
period of time. 

Of those teachers reporting wage-earning in the experimental group, 
over 80 percent reported only partial implementation and over 15 percent, 
complete. Of the total experimental group, slightly less than 2/3 reported 
partial implementation; approximately 20 percent, complete; and over 
15 percent , none, 

A larger proportion of the experimental group reported some degree of 
implementation (82 percent) than did the control group (71 percent). Within 
the control group, of those categorized as "no wage-earn 1 ng 2/3 reported 
i.O implementation, and 1/3 reported partial implementation. Of those in 
the wage-earning category, almost 2/3 reported complete implementation, 
and slightly over 1/3 reported partial implementation. 

When asked to assess the degree of success of the implementation of 
the decision to adopt, of those reporting some degree of implementation 
close to 1/5 reported failure; between 1/4 and J/3 reported it was too soon 
to assess; and between 45 and 56 percent reported some success Comparing 
the experimental and control gioups, approximately 80 percent of each reported 
1 1 too soon to assess 11 or M some success* 11 Considering the length of time some 
of the programs have been in existence, it is not surprising that over 
70 percent of those In the control group wage-earning category reported S'jme 
success, as compared to only 48 percent of those so categorized in the 
exper i mental group . 
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Asked about their reaction to the (change, mod i f i ca t i on , extension) 
of program, teachers responded as reported in Table 3 - 20 below, 

TABLE 3.20 Reactions to Program Modification by Experimental and Control 
Group Wage-Earning Category 





N 


Nega t i ve 
Percent 


React i ons 
1 nd i f f e rent 
Percent 


Pos i t i ve 
Percent 


Exper i mental 
No Wage- 
Earn 1 ng 


10 


10 




90 


Wage- 
Earn i nq 


12 






100 


Total 


22 


4.5 




as-s 


Cont ro 1 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


6 


16.7 


16.7 


66.7 


Wage- 
Earn i nq 


»q 


10.6 




89.4 


Total 


25 


12.0 


4.0 


84 



The largest proportion of all categories in both experimental and 
control groups had positive reactions. The proportion of the experimental 
group exceeded that of the control group. These data suggest that the amount 
of change contributed to by the workshops will become increasingly evident 
with the passage of time, i.e. assuming no counter or competing influences 
intervene , 

Those reporting some decision to adopt were asked, ’’Do you think wage- 
earning emphases in home economics in your school will be (extended soon 
to ether areas; extended eventually but not now; gradually extended; con- 
tinued i ndef i n i t@ 1 y ; g radua 1 1 y diminished; eliminated; don 1 t know) r ! ■ 
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Responses are reported in Table 3.21 below. 



TABLE 1 21 Prediction of Continuation and Extension of innovation 
by Experimental and Control Group Wage-Earning Category 





N 


Extended 

Percent 


Cont i nued 
Percent 


Diminish & 
El im i na te 
Percent 


Don 1 1 Know 
Percent 


Experimental 
No Wage- 
Earn ing 


13 


69,3 


7.7 


7.7 


15.4 


Wage- 
p m rn i n a 


13 


61,8 


7.7 


15.4 


^.4 


1—0 1 IB * MM 

Tota 1 


— 

26 


65.4 


7.7 . 


LL1 


15.4 


Control 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


7 


42 ,9 




14.3 


42.9 


Wage- 
Pa rn i no 


20 


65. 


5,0 


10. 0 


20.0 


LCl 1 II 1 f ! H 

Tota 1 


27. _ 


53,2 


AJ- 


11 .1 


25.9 



Between 15 and 25 percent of both the experimental and control group 
■don't know" the future o. the innovation in their schools; over 65 percer 
_ j: = i nrmm and 60 oercent of the cont rol pred i cted extensic 



ted wage-earning empnases wm oe uimm- 
percent predicted cont 1 nuat ion indef i n i tely 



percent 

of the experimental group and 60 percent of the control predicted extension 
to other areas; 11 percent predicted wage-earning emphases will be dimm- 
i shed or el iminated; and under 10 

All respondents reporting no decision relative to wage-earning or a 
decision to reject ware asked: "Do you think the home economics program 

in this school will be modified or extended to include wage-earning emphases 
within the next five years?" Of 46 respondents in the experimental group. 



about 1/5 (21.7 percent) replied "no": 



over 1/3 (37 percent) said "yes 1 



and over 40 percent were undecided. Of the 37 respondents in the control 
group 30 percent said "no"; 40 percent said "yes";and 30 percent were un- 
decided. The groups were nearly comparable in the predictions with the 
largest proportion of the experimental group undecided and the largest pro- 
portion of the control group affirming adoption of the innovation. 
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In sum, data relative to the stage in the adoption process support 
the conclusion that the experimental group differed from the control in 
these ways: slower in becoming aware ot the innovation; more frequently 

sought information from Impersonal sources, i.e. reading, than from inter- 
personal contacts. Since impersonal sources tend generally to be viewed 
as being less supportive of change than interpersonal sources, this as well 
as other findings indicated that the experimental group would be slower to 
change than the control * 

Data support the conclusion that one effect of the availability of 
workshops to the experimental group was to provide a source of information 
for a number in the exploration stage. Evidence indicated that the work- 
shops were an agreeable and effective form of information dissemination. 
Teacners who attended the workshops In lyb8 were asked whether these work- 
shops should be repeated for other teachers throughout the state. Of the 
63, 97 percent responded "yes." Of the 13 reporting they had changed 
curriculum, all thought the workshops should be repeated. 

When asked if they would attend similar workshops with different content, 
76 percent (48) responded with an unqual i f ied "yes ,"17 percent OUjave^a 

qua 1 i f ied “yes , M » . e. 
responded “no. 11 



n I 1.11 MM ■ ■ ■ i - - r « - / i \ 

depending on content and time offered; 6 percent 



Deterrents to Adoption; 

Conceptually, deterrents to adoption may be linked to inadequat 



a relat ive 
or social rewards , 
other charac- 



advantage t through inconvenience „ limited if any economic 
attached to adoption# Similarly* deterrents may exist in 
teristics of the innovation, e.g. complexity in the system* Responses to 
several questions elicited information pertinent to understand ing deterrents 
to incorporating wage-earning emphases. 

First, since the stimulus to change in this action research project was 
in effect a specific design for the dissemination of information relative to 
an Innovation in curriculum, respondents were asked from what sources they 
had obtained the most up-to-date information about home economics curriculum. 
Since the question was purposely open-ended, the responses were analyzed in 
terms of the frequency with which different modes of informat-on dissemma- 
tion were mentioned. 
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Table 3,22 reports tne results. 



TABLE 3,22 Sources of Host Up-To-Date Information Cited by Experimental 
and Control Group Categories 





Experimental 

N= 13 52 

Change No Chance 

Percent Percent 


Control 
20 44 

Change No Change 

Percent Percent 


Profess tonal Meetings 


30.8 


21.2 


25 


24,4 


Workshops 


46.2 


40.4 


20 


14.6 


Profess tonal Magaz ines 


61 ,3 


55.8 


50 


63,4 


State Department 


30.8 


25.0 


5 


29.3 


Other Teachers 


15.4 


13.5 


20 


19.5 


College Courses 


23,1 


9,6 


30 


13.5 



As can be noted from the table, professional magazines were considered 
by the largest proportions to provide the mcst up-to-date information about 
curriculum. For the experimental group, workshops ranked second to Pro- 
fessional magazines. In view of the previous analysis reported in the pilot 
study (Kievit, 1970) of magazines teachers listed as professional journals 
and the proportions of teachers indicating they "usually" read these maga- 
zines, these findings support the opinion that present information dissemina 
1 1 on about wage-earning as an innovation is limited. 



Secondly, when asked about problems encountered in changing curriculum, 
no single problem was cited by a sizeable proportion. Slightly over 20 per- 
cent of the experimental group having changed, reported problems of physica 
facilities, as did 15 percent of the control group. Fifteen and 23 percent 
of the experimental and control group respectively, reported the "calibre . 
of students" a problem. Seven and 35 percent of the experimental and control 
group respectively reported no problems. 

In addition to analyzing the problems reported by those having changed 
curriculum, responses of experimental and control group teachers who reported 
1) no wage earning, 2 } n- ”*lans in process to incorporate wage-earning, and 
3) teaching at the v, .f i level were analyzed. Forty three and 34 respondents 
met the three criteria -“he experimental and control groups respectively. 
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Almost 40 percent 07) of the experimental group end 53 percent (1 ,j) ot the 
control groups gave no reason for not Incorporating wage-earning emphases 
or indicated that such a change had not been considered. (The larger 
number in each reported not having considered such a change.) Slightly 
over 20 percent ( 10 ) of the experimental and 11 percent (4) of the control 
group reported that there was no need for such, emphases. Approximately 1 7 
percent of each group indicat ed physical lacil ities we re a deterrent* Th e 
remaining 15-20 percent of respondents cited a variety of reasons including; 
limited funds for personnel and facilities; lack or interest by adminis- 
trator and students; not timely in terms Oi other scnool priorities* teacher 
perceiving self as having no authority to implement change; and Iscm. of work 
stations in community* 

In brief, a deterrent to adoption for the largest proportion was In 
the failure of each to se r i ou s 1 y con slder the potential value o : the adoption 

in the local situation. This can bs interpreted In several ways, first, that 
at the time of the follow-up these respondents were at the awareness stage 
and had not moved to the interest and evaluation Stage. Secondly, for 
those teachers in the experimental group, workshop sessions had limited 
effectiveness in expediting the process of adoption. Apparently 20 percent 
of the experimental group and 11 percent of the control had reached the 
evaluation stage and decided wage-earning emphases were not needed in 
programs in the local situation. For others, as well, relative advantage 
of innovation to trie adopter and to the system, was a deterrent In addition 
to situational constraints and role perceptions of teachers. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The frequency of change reported by the experimental group exceeded 
that reported by the control group from 7 to 1 7 percent, depend i ng upon the 
base of comparison. Thus, the conclusion that teacher-led in-servica work- 
shops did induce change in excess of that to be expected without workshops. 

The type of wage-earning emphases incorporated into home economics programs, 
most frequently was the integration of units into existing courses. Thus op- 
tional type adoption decisions were made more frequently than contingent type. 

Findings indicated that the workshops quite probably provided ths infor- 
mation necessary for teachers already aware av the innovation for some years 
to actually take an initial step in adopting it. !t was evident that for 
1/5 of the experimental group, workshops introduced the innovation. Further, 
the data indicated almost a 3 to 5 year time lapse between initial contact 
with the innovation and some implementation. Thus, it is reasonable to 
conclude that for a number of the workshop participants reporting no change, 
the workshops may be serving as a component of the exploration stage, inter- 
mad 1 a t« between initial contact and trial adoption. 

Findings are lass conclusive on the question or communication i/ctween 
the experimental and control group respondents and trie extent to wni-Ji such 
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. . ■ f -, nv increased the change reported by the control gioup. 

Cons*Idertng°the^data on'^a of panning change,, geographical distances 
conside g h prs in the control and experimental groups, and 

:^ch; S r P %p^s of 1* n -nc 1 „ 9 ot he ° teachers , i? is th I. wr I ter Js opinion 

that change reported in the control group was minimally. if at all, in- 

fluenced by the workshops* 

After the 15-18 month interval, 65 percent of the teachers partic.- 
in the workshops considered these workshops to have been a means 
of their being better informed and over 90 percent indicated willingness, 
wlt^oma qualifications, to attend similar workshops with different content 

„ . T** ch r x , t ‘ri s «ri.i h *b.:r^ 

™Jor!?y S , however , seemed to he moving towards extension and continual, or 
of wage-earning emphases. 

Deterrents to adoption were in large part the delay of teachers in 
csrinnqlv considering the innovation for adoption, perceptions of the 
4U?ivi V adva^age C? Jhe innovation, both to the teacher and the system, 

and situational constraints. 

in conclusion, the findings reported provide additional evidence to 
th , siow rate of change in adopting curriculum innovations, J.u . in this 
case conservatively f?om between li to 5 percent increase without workshops 
in 1 S year peHod, Findings did indicate that teacher-led in~serv.ee 
workshops can be planned and implemented effectively to double the rate 

of change. 
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CHAPTER I V 



CHARACTERISTICS OF ADOPTERS AND NON-ADOPTERS 



A quest i on of 

greater than chance accuracy 



basic concern is whether it is possible to predict with 
those teachers most likely to adopt innova- 
tions. If the precision of prediction can be increased, it could be a 
step toward maximizing the return from systematic efforts to achieve change 
in curriculum and educational practices. As efforts to induce change are 
conceptualized and implemented as different types of information dissemina- 
tion, it is relevant to seek the data necessary to ascertain which types 
of information dissemination induce the most change and the character t st i cs 
of the persons most responsive. Theoretically and in practice, dissemina- 
tion activities in education include large group meetings of varying dura- 
tions of time, all day workshops, with an emphasis on interpersonal inter- 
action; spot announcements on radio and television, to mention only a rew. 
Yet the effectiveness of these various approaches in achieving the desired 
outcomes can only be speculated, in large part. Similarly it is speculative 
as to which audience is most responsive to each approach, 
ex i St , 



indeed differences 



An objective or’ this follow-up study was to seek to ascertain the 
characteristics of those teachers participating in the workshops who altered 
curriculum and on which they differed significantly from those who did not 
alter curriculum. Thus, in effect, seeking to determine an answer to this 
quasHon, "What teachers are most responsive to teacher-led in-service 
workshops as a channel for disseminating information for curriculum change, . 
Conversely , the question, "Who are not responsive to workshops and .or whom 
other types of dissemination should be designed and implemented? would also 
be answered. A related objective was to ascertain those characteristics 
of teachers who adopted the innovation of incorporating wage-earning emphases 
in home economics irrespective of the source of information and mode o 
dissemination. In essence, the first questions are a refinement of this 
last and more general query. Furthermore, the merit of seeking an answer 
to the more specific questions is based upon the assumption that the answer 
is, indeed, different from the answer to the more general question of 
“What characterizes adopters vs. non-adopters? 11 * To be explicit, let us 
assume a concerted effort has been undertaken to initiate specific cm ri- 
culum innovations throughout a given geographical area. Specific informs- 
tion essential to curriculum change has been identified for dissemination. 
Discussion centers on the means of dissemination, whether one mode should 
be used for all or whether several should be developed for different target 
populations. Of further concern is how thepopulat ion shall be selected. 

Should selection be on the basis of characteristics known to be positively asso 
ctated with responsiveness to a particular mode of information dissemination 
or on the basis of characteristics known to be associated with innovative 
— — behavior? Or does the latter, in fact; subsume - the former ir 
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S " :id Si'M basis of hav i ng changed or not havi„ g changed curr,- 
1 fA tha control qroup dichotomized on the ^ame basis. 

Subsequent to that analysis, the experimental and cent nol^ groups were 
rnmh j„,H a single population, and then dichotomized on the basis 01 
having changed or not having changed curriculum. Data were then analyze 
to ascertain whether significant relationships existed between adopting 
the curriculum Innovation and each of the variables measured. T he find jngs 
derived from each analytical approach were compared in order ^ a * < T®^_ ’ 

if in fact results differed. It was found that results differed sign 
f leant ly on only two variables. inasmuch as the number of cases was larger 
for the* combined experimental and control groups, it was possible to use 
tests of statistical significance. Consequently, the findings reported in 
-hit chaster are based in large part on the combined groups. Most of the 
tables^ reporting The lame anafysis for the experimental and control groups 
as a separate population appear in Appendix B. Where the in mg 1 

these findings are reported in the text. 

The sequence of presentation proceeds from personal ^aracteri sties 
of teachers? to professional, to those viewed as potentially related to th 

i nnovat i on • 



D r 1 f 1 O ] PKa 






Demograph i c 

Demographic data included the variables of age, marital status, number 
of chi ldren, P $ocioeconomic origins, education, and occupational experience 
in business, and in present position. Results of Ch^ Square tests of 
fregueney distributions between categories developed* for each of these 
variates found no differences statistically significant at the .05 avel. 
Proportional variations between categories did suggest positive relation 
ships between adopting wage-earning emphases and the following variables. 

Teacher-adopters were disproportionately represented In the 41 to 5<3 
year age category, when compared with total population distribution, and 

non-adopters. 

Similarly, though to a lesser degree, they were disproportionately 
represented in the married, widowed, or divorced categories. 

They were disproportionately represented among those teach ing between 
6 and ISyears; reporting only one interruption in their employment, and 
being in their present position between 3 and 10 years. 



^Definitions of categories for each variable were the 
in the tables appearing in Appendix B»pp. B-l - B-3. 



same as those reported 



•si- 
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Socioeconomic Status; 

Analysis of soci oe c onom ic data i or t ne comb i ne d experimental and control 
groups showed no significant relationship to adoption. Analysis of data for 
the two as separate groups did find sizeable proportional variations between 
teachers in the experimental group categorized as not having incorporated 
wage«earn ing emphases , Le , did not adopt , and those incorporating wage- 
earning, i*e, did adopt. 

Specifically, occupational information about the respondent, her father, 
and husband, if married, was the basis for ascertaining socioeconomic status. 
Occupations reported were coded with a socioeconomic index developed by 
Duncan (1961). The procedures of analysis and rationale were fully expli- 
cated in the pilot study (Klevit, 1970* p. 56-66), F i nd i ngs presented here 
pertain specifically to ascertaining whether workshop participants who modi- 
fied curriculum differed in socioeconomic characteristics from those who 
did not* The two characteristics examined were social mobility and status 
cons i s tency . Ca t ego r i e s we re defined as foil ow$ ; 

Upwa rd 1 y mob i 1 e was def i ned as originating f roni a fami 1 y In 
which the father was engaged in an occupation indexed as 

62 or less. 

Statu s ma inta jned was defined as originating from a family in 
which the father was engaged in an occupation indexed between 

63 and 82. 

Downwa rd 1 y mob 1 1 e was defined as originating f rom a family In 
which the father was engaged in an occupation between 83 and 96 * 
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Tabie 4-1 presents the results relative to soc ioeconom i c mobility, 



TABLE 4.1 Socioeconomic Mobility by Wage-Earning Category 





Upwardly 
Mob 1 1 e 
N Percent 


Status 
Ma i nta ? ned 
N Percent 


Downwardly 
Mob i 1 e 
N Percent 


N 


Tota 1 
Percent 


Exper i mental 
No Wage- 
Ear n i ng 


38 


73.1 


8 15.4 


6 


11.5 


52 


100 


Wa ge- 
Earn i ng 


12 


92.3 


1 7.7 


0 


0.0 


—Li. 


100 


Tota 1 


50 


76.9 


9 13.8 . 


6 




65, 


100 


Control 
No Wage- 
Earning 


27 


61 .4 


11 25.0 


6 


13.6 


44 


100 


Wage- 
Earn i nq 


13 


65.0 


5 25.0 


2 


10.0 


20 


100 


Tota 1 


40 


62,5 


16 25.0 


8 


12.5 


64 


100 



indicated, the largest proportion of all respondents were upwardly 
mobile, with a small proportion downwardly mobile. A disproportionate 
number of those reporting wage-earning emphases in the experimental group, 
as compared to the total, were upwardly mobile* Variation in the control 
group is in the same direction but much less* 

Status Consistency categories were defined as follows: 

Status Consistent - socioeconomic index of the husband 1 s 
occupation is between 63 and 82* 

Status 1 neons i stent * Husband Higher * i ndex of husband 1 s 
occupation exceeds 82. 

Status Inconsistent i Wife Higher - index of husband k s 
occupation is less than 62, 

These categories combined were labeled Socioeconomic Ratio, Analysis showed 
no significant variations between categories within the experimental group 




62 

Sr »' 
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-nri control Nor were significant differences evident when these two 

groups were combined and data compared for non-adopter and adopter categories, 

(See Table B.b, Appendix B, p. B- 3 . ) 



Management of Domestic. Respons i b i 1 it 



as 



Respondents were asked to indicate the assistance with routine domestic 
responsibilities provided by husbands, children, and mothers; services 
purchased; and the attitudes of spouse and children relative to employment. 
The rationale in seeking such data was that teachers who reported greater 
assistance might have more time and energy to direct to professional activity 
such as the pfanning and additional effort required for curriculum change. 



In only two areas oi 



domestic routine, did differences attain statistical 
significance at the .05 level. Teacher adopters significantly more frequently 
reported assistance with dishes and laundry chores from children. 

Proportional variations suggested low but positive associations between 
these variables; 

Teacher adopters were disproportionately (over 1* times) more frequently 
represented in the category of reporting that the husband strongly 
her teaching than were non-adopters. Adopters similarly reported slightly 
more frequently than non-adopters that children favored their teaching. 

in brief, though lacking statistical significance, proportional varia- 
tions in responses to questions in the area of domestic responsibilities 
provided corroboration of the importance of psychological support of family 
members in freeing a wife-mother for professional involvement. Findings 
also indicated that these teachers received psychological support more fre- 
quently than routine assistance with domestic responsibilities. 



Open-Closed Bal ief Systems (Dogmat ism) 



teachers who adopted the curriculum 



In an effort to ascertain whether 

innovation tended to have more open-belief systems than those who did not 
alter curriculum, scores on the short form 
scale were analyzed (Appendix A, p, A.8)« 
high, 70-44; middle, 43-34; and low, 33—7 - 
is the belief system. Boundary points for 
mate the first and fourth quart ile of the 



(10 items) of Rokeach's Dogmatism 
Tii ''ee categories were developed: 

Th? lower the score the more open 
the high and low categories approxi 
193 respondents in the pilot study. 
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In Table 4,2 below. 



Results of this analysis appear 



TABLE 4.2 Dogmatism by Adoption Category 





N 


High (70-44) 
Percent 


Dogmatism Category 
Middle (43-34) 
Percent 


Low (33-0) 
Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


24 


45,8 


30.2 


A y-j ryf p r 


33 


21 ,2 


42.4 


36.4 


MU Up L f? 1 

Total 


JU2_ 


23.3 


45.0 


31.8 



The proportional variations between categories were not statistically 
significant ^although slightly larger proportions of the adopters than 
non-adopters were low In dogmatism thus indicating the presence of more 
open-belief systems. 



Risk-Taking Propens it ies 

A measure of risk-taking propensities was included in view of research 
which supported the thesis that innovators are more venturesome than others 

(See Rogers, 1962, p. 16 9 ; Kievit, 1970 , p. 136. ) Data OwtalMd I" tne 
oilot on an eight item forced-choice scale ^Appendix A, p. A. 7 ) ot riSK 
tak?ng°propens?t Je« t were re-analyzed in th. follow-up with respondents more 
rigorously categorized relative to curriculum change. 

the basis of scale scores, respondents were categorized as: high 

t,,c .... r* __j i_.. (i~W The hi and low C 



r I sk- takers (8-7j;“»lddu'(6-4jr«il''» (3-p. The high and low categories 



app“:”™ta the first and fourth guartiles of the 193 respondents in 
pilot study. 



the 
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Table 4,3 reports the results. 

TABLE 4,3 Risk-Taking Propensities by Adoption Category 





N 


Risk- 

High (8-7) 

Percent 


-Taking Propensity 
Middle (6-4) 
Percent 


Category 

Low (3-0) 
Percent 


Adoption 

Category 

Non-Adopter 


y6 


16.7 


52,1 


31.3 




33 


15.2 


63,6 


21 .2 


nuU[J t c 1 

Total 




16,3 


55.0 .... 


28.7 



Proportional variations did not attain statistical s igm I icance but 
suggested a low positive relationship with adopters being. d.sp roport .on.tely 
represented in the middle category and under-represented in the low risk 
category. 



Intrinsic Value of Work 

With the rationale, that persons who value their work for intrinsic 
-easons, as well as a means of earning a livelihood, might be more innovative 
and receptive to change respondents were asked: "If all economic needs of 

vou and your family were met by previous existing resources, would you 
y seek part-time employment 01 



quit work. 



work full-time 



other? 1 
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TABLE 4.4 Reported Hypothetical Action Related to Employment Assuming 
Ail Economic Needs '.'ere Met by Adoption Category 





N 


Quit Work 
Percent 


Work 

Ful 1-Time 

Percent 


Work 

Part-T ime 
Percent 


Other 

Percent 


Adopt i on 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


90 


6.7 


55.6 


31.1 


6,7 


Adopter 


32 


3.1 


7K9 


25.0 




Total 


■r 

122 


5.7 


- 59.8 


29.5^ 






As reported in Table 4.4, slightly larger proportions of adopters 
responded that they would continue to work full-time than did non-adopters. 
The proportional variations did not attain statistical significance at the 
.05 1 evel . 



Professional Characteristics 

Variables related to each respondent's professional attributes included: 
teaching effectiveness; job satisfaction; professional involvement; self 
perception as an opinion leader and perception of the supportiveness of the 
system to change* 



Teach i ng Effect i veners 

Two measures provided data relative to teaching effectiveness: one was 

a self-evaluation; the second was an indirect measure, Ryans Teacher Charac- 
terist ic Schedule, 

Self-Evaluation of Effectiveness: 

The self-evaluation scale consisted of ten Likert-type items (see Appendix 
A, p. A. 5). The theoretical range of scores on the self-evaluation rating 
scale is 10 to 50, with a high score indicative of high effectiveness. Data 
obtained during the pilot found the distribution of scores to be heavily 
skewed toward the upper end of the scale. Therefore, three categories were 
defined with the high and low categories approximating the first and fourth 
quantiles of the 193 pilot study respondents. 
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TABLE 4,5 Self-Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness by Adoption Category 





N 


Teach i ng 
High (50^5) 
Percent 


Effectiveness Category 

Middle (44-40) Low (39- 10) 

Percent Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


17.7 


47.9 


34,4 


Adno tar 


33 


36.4 


51.5 


12.1 


Tota ] 


129 


22.5 


48.3 


28.7 



x 2 B 8,11 2 df sign, ,02 level 



Proportional variations showed adopters with significantly 
frequency to be in the high effectiveness category. Variations 
ticaily significant beyond the .02 level. 



greater 
were s tat I s- 



Of the ten items on the scale* items 1, and 9 showed differences 
in responses between the two categories, significant at the .05 level or 
beyond * 



Indirect Measure of Teaching Effectiveness, 

Ryan's Teacher Characteristic Schedule and its development is described 
in detail in Characteristics of Teachers (I960), Briefly, the measure con- 
sists of a series of multiple choice questions. The content of the items 
is quite diverse and does not focus directly upon the respondents assess- 
ment- of teaching effectiveness but rather on teacher characteristics which 
correlate with effectiveness. Items constitute ten scales. For this study, 
only seven of the scales were used in order to keep the data col lect ion t ime 
to a reasonable length. The items excluded were measures of: emotional 

stability, verbal ability, and validity or responses. The seven scales used 
measured the following variables: 

X co - warm, understanding, friendly vs, aloof, egocentric, 
restricted classroom behavior. 

Y co - responsible, businesslike, systematic vs. evading, 

^ unplanned, slipshod classroom behavior. 



Z co - stimulating, imaginative vs. dull, routine 
classroom behavior. 

r cq - favorable vs. unfavorable opinions of pupils. 

ft] -favorable vs. unfavorable opinions of democratic 
classroom procedures* 

q co r* favorable vs « unfavorable opinions of administrative 
and other school personnel . 

B co - 1 ea rn i ng^cente red ( M fcrad i t i onal 11 ) vs. child-reentered 
(“permissive 11 ) educational viewpoints. 

Three categories were developed for each scale and labeled high, middle and 
low. Cut-off scores were established from the distribution of scores for 
all 129 respondents to approximate the first and fourth quartiles for the 
polar categories, with the second and third comprising the middle category. 

Tables 4*6 through 4.12 report proportional variations between adopter 
categor ies . 

TABLE 4.6 Scale X co (Understanding, Friendly Behavior) by 
Adoption Category 





N 


High (99-59) 
Percent 


Scale Category 
Middle (53-52.) 
Percent 


Low (53-0) 
Percent 


Adopt Ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


9& 


25 


35. 4 


39.6 


Adopter 


33 


33.3 


33.3 


33.3 


Total 


129 


27.1 


34,9 


38,0 



X 2 = *911 df 2 n. sign* 
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TABLE 4,7 Scale Y co (Responsible, Systematic Behavior) 
by Adoption Category 





N 


High (99-59) 
Percent 


Scale Category 
Middle (58-5^*) 
Percent 


Low (53*0) 
Percent 


At t i on 










Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


20,8 


41.7 


37.5 


AHnnt © r 


33 


27.3 


51.5 


21.2 


Tota 1 


129 


22.5 


44.2 


3 3-3 


X 2 - 2.946 df 


* ^ 

2 n. 


b i gn. 







TABLE 4.8 


Scale Z co (Stimulating, 
by Adoption Category 


Imaginative Behav ior) 






High (99-59) 
N Percent 


Scale Category 
Middle (58-54) 
Percent 


Low (53-0) 

Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 96 30«2 


35.4 


34.4 


Adopter 


33 48.5 


33.3 


18.2 


Tota 1 


129 34.9 


34.9 


30.2 


X 2 ■= 4,51 


df 2 n* sign. 
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TABLE 4.9 Scale R (Favorable Opinions of Pupils) 
by Adoption Category 









Scale Category 


Low (49-0) 






H i gh (99-5&) 


Middle (55“50) 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Adopt ion 










Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


28.1 


39.6 


32.3 


A rl n n f p 


33 


39.4 


30.3 


30.3 


nUU[J Lc 1 

Total 


B jLdtt 

129 


O 

• 


37.2 


31.8 


X 2 = 1 .604 2 


df n. 


sign. 







TABLE 4.10 


Scale R | (Favorable Opinions of Democratic 
by Adoption Category 


Pupil Practices; 






N 


High (99-54) 
Percent 


Scale Category 
Middle (53-51) 

Percent 


Low (50*0) 
Percent 


Adopt i on 
Category 
Non-Adopt 


er 


96 


16.7 


55.2 


28.1 


AHrtn fp r 




33 


24.2 


63.6 


12.1 


MUUJJ L v ' 

Total 




129 


18.6 


57.4 


24.0 


X 2 = 3.679 


df 


2 n. si 


gn* 












TABLE 4. 1 1 


Scale Qco (Favorable Attitude Towards Admi 
School Personnel) by Adoption Category 


inistrative and Other 




N 


High (69-52) 
Percent 


Scale Category 
Middle (51-45) 

Percent 


Low (44- 1 ) 
Percent 


Adopt i on 
Category 

Non-Adopter 96 


26,9 


49,5 


23.7 


Adno t b . r 


33 


30.3 


39.4 . _ 


30.3 


Tota 1 




129 


27,3 


46.8 


25 -4— - 


X 2 = 1.053 


2 df n 


, sign* 







TABLE 4.12 


Scale B co 
by Adopt i 


(Learn i ng-Cente red 
on Category 


Vs . Ch il d- Centered) 








N 


High (69-54) 
Percent 


Scale Category 
Middle (53-49) 
Percent 


Low (48-1) 

Percent 




Adopt i on 
Category 
Non-Adopte 


:r 93 


26.9 


49,5 


23-7 




Adopter 


33 


24,2 


39.4 


36.4 




Tota 1 


126 


26.2 


46,8 


27.0 





X 2 - 2,049 2 df n. sign. 



71 



-62* 
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None of the proportional variations on these scales attained statistical 
significance at the .05 level. On five of the seven scales, ho ^er pro- 
portional variations were consistently in the direction o 9 rea , ersta ndinq 
ness for adopters than non-adopters. These five scales were: understanding, 

friendly behavior; responsible, systematic behav i or ; st imu 1 at i ng , imag i na^ 
t i ve behavior; favorable opinions of pupils; favorable opinions of democratic 
pupil practices. On one of the remaining two scales, adopters were more 
frequently child-centered vs. learning-centered. 

On two of these scales, findings from comparing wage-earning categories 
within the experimental group and within the control ind -cated propoi rt.onal 
variations statistically significant at the .05 level. Specifically, among 
teachers in the experimental group who reported adopting wage-earning emphases, 
significantly larger proportions were in the high category of res P°"* ' b ' ® VS * 
evasive classroom behavior than those reporting no wage-earning. This was 
not the case between categories within the control group. (See Table B. ^7, 
p. B-9 Appendix B.) On the scale measuring stimulating v a , dull classroom 
behavior, proportional variations between wage-earning categories Wit , 
the control group attained significance at the .OSJevel, with those adopting 
waqe-earn'inq being disproportionately represented in the high(i.e. stimulating) 
category. (See Table 8.18, p. B-9, Appendix B.) Variations between categories 
within the experimental group, though not significant, were m the same 
d i rect ion. 



Job Sat i sfact i on 

Since adoption of the Innovation would alter previous job practices, 
measures of job satisfaction were included. The Job Descriptive Index 
(Smith, et ai. roimeo) Is composed of four scales measuring satisfaction with 
work, supervision, adult relationships and pay. (See Appendix A, PP. A.!0-A.13, 
and Kl.vit. 1970. pp. 116-126.) Throo satisfaction catagori.s of h,gh. middle 
and low were established with score ranges approximating the f*rst, second 
and third and fourth quartiles, respectively, of the pilot study ™5P<*dent«. 
Data collected during the pilot on this measure were re-analyzed tor adoption 
categories determined by data on adoption from the follow-up. 

Tables 4.13, 4.14, 4.15 and 4.16 report the results. 
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TABLE 4,13 Wprk Satisfaction Category by Adoption Category 





N 


Work 

High (54-45) 

Percent 


Satisfaction Category 
Middle (44-38) Low (37-0) 

Percent Percent 


Adoption 

Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


33,3 


41 .7 


25.0 


a r 


33 


30.3 


„ 


24,2 


PAJ vW t v ! 

Tota 1 


129 


32.6 


42.6 


24.8 


X 2 = ,257 2 df 


n* sign 


• 






TABLE 4,14 Satisfaction With Supervision Category by Adopt 


ion Category 




H 


Satisfaction With Supervision 

High (54-51) Middle (50-39) 

Percent Percent 


Cat ego ry 
Low (38-0) 
Percent 


Adopt i on 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


32.3 


39.6 


28.1 


AdoDter 


33 


39.4 _ 


48.5 


12.1 


Total 


129 


34.1 


41.9 


24,0 



X 2 - 3.445 2 df n, sign. 
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TABLE 4.15 Satisfaction With Adult Relationships by Adoption Category 





N 


Satisfaction Category 
High (54-51) Middle (50-41) 

Percent Percent 


Low (40-0 ) 
Percent 


Adopt i on 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


22.9 4 9 


28. 1 


Adoot r 


35 


42.4 33.3 _ 


24.2 


To t a I 


! 29 


27.5 45 . . . 


27.1 


X 2 = 4.818 2 


df sign. 


beyond 10 percent level 





TABLE 4.16 Sati 


i sfaet ion 


With Fay Category by Adoption 


Category 






N 


Pay 

High (24-19) 
Percent 


Satisfaction Category 
Middle (18-13) Low(12-0) 

Percent Percent, 




Adopt ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


32.3 


39.6 


28,1 




Adopter 


33 


36.4 


45.5 


18.2 




Total 


129 


33.3 


41.1 


25,6 





X 2 = 1.277 2 df n. sign. 




As evident, proportional variations between adopter categories did not 
attain statistical significance at the ,05 level. However, variations on 
the three scales: supervision, adult relationships, and pay were 

consistently in the direction of adopters reporting higher satisfaction than 
non-adopters , 

The second measure of job satisfaction was a five item rating scale. 

Four of the items were developed by Morse (1953). A fifth was added which 
was directly related to the teaching situation, I terns were rated from l to 
5 with the total score a summation of ratings. Scores could range from I to 
25 , (See Appendix A, pp. A. 5 -A. 6 .) Categories establ i shed in the pilot 
study were used in a second analysis of pilot data after respondents were re- 
categorized as non-adopters or adopters on the basis of follow-up data. 
(Kievit, 1970, pp. 111-115.) This measure of job satisfaction was used a 
second time durinc the follow-up. Thus job satisfaction of respondents was 
measured at two points in time, during the pilot in 1968 , and during the 
follow-up iri 1969 - 70 , 

The extent of the relationship between job satisfaction and adoption of 
the curriculum innovation is detailed in Tables 4. 1 7 and 4,18. 



TABLE 4.17 Job 


Sat i sfa 


ction Reported 


During Pilot by Adoption Category 






Job Satisfaction Category 




N 


High (25-24) 
Percent 


Middle (23-21) 
Percent 


Low (20-0) 
Percent 


Adoption 

Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


27.1 


44.8 


28.1 


Adopter 


33 


36.4 . 





18,2 


Total 


129 


29,5 . ... 


45.0 


25,6 



X- «= 1 ,669 2 df n, sign. 
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TABLE 4.18 Job Satisfaction Reported During Follow-Up by Adoption Category 





N 


Job 

High (25-24) 

Pe rcent 


Satisfaction Category 
Middle ( 23 - 19 ) bow (18-1) 

Percent Percent 


Adopt i on 
Category 

Non-Adop ter 


93 


25.8 


54,3 


19.4 


Adopter 


33 


27.3 


57.6 


15.2 


Total 


126 


26.2 


55,6 


18.3 



X 2 = .288 2 df n, sign. 



Proportional variations between job sat is. act ion categories based on the 
5 item measure used during the pilot were in the direction of higher job satis 
faction more frequently reported by adopters than non-adopters. Data from 
the follow-up on this measure showed a similar trend but of smaller magnitude. 
None of these variations attained statistical significance. 

In sum, considering all data related to job satisfaction, a conservative 
conclusion is that no relationship exists between satisfaction and incor- 
porating wage-earning. A somewhat less conservative interpretation is that 
a low but positive relationship exists between the two variables. 



Support iveness of the Sys tern to Change 

Both theoretical considerations and practical experience supported the 
view that the supportiveness of school systems to change couid facilitate 
or impede a teaeher's efforts to modify curriculum. Consequently a 26 item 
Likert-type scale was developed for use in the fo ; ow-up study to measure^ 
the teaeher's perception of the system's support iveness of change (Appendix A, 
pp. A, 23, A, 24), Reliability of the scale was tested by using a split-half 
reliability test. The correlation coefficient for 129 cases was , 87 . Theo- 
retically, scores could range from 26 to 130, with a mean of 78, For the 129 
respondents in the follow-up, scores ranged from 39 to 126 with a mean of 81.76 
and a standard deviation of 16.10, 

Respondents were grouped into perception categories of high supportive- 
ness to change, moderate, and low supportiveness to change. The high and low 
categories approximate the highest 1/3 and the lowest 1/3 of the total sample 
(N=129). 



Table 4.19 presents the -esults. 



TABLE 4.19 Perceived Supportiveness of System to Change by Adoption Category 





N 


Supportiveness to Change Category 
High (126-90) Moderate (89-75) Low (74-39) 

Percent Percent Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


27.1 


35. 4 


37.5 


Adopter 


33 


45.5 


36.4 


18.2 


Tota 1 


129 


31 .8 


z&a 


32.6 


X 2 = 5.428 2 


df sign. 


beyond .10 level 







Proportional variations between adoption categories were in the direction 
of adopters perceiving the system as being more supportive of change. These 
variations attained statistical significance beyond the 10 percent level but 
slightly under the 5 percent level. 

Variations between categories within the experimental group indicated 
that workshop participants who changed curriculum had twice the proportion^ 
perceiving the system as highly supportive of change than did those reporting 
no change. To compute X 2 , the moderate and low categories were collapsed.. 

The X 2 obtained was 4.41 and with 1 df was significant beyond the .05 level. 
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TABLE 4.20 


Supportiveness to 
Control Groups by 


Change Categories of Exper 
Wage-Earning Category 


i manta 1 


and 






High 

N 


5 uppor 1 1 vane s s to Change 
(126-y05 Moderate (89-75) 
Percent N Percent 


Category 

Low (74-33) 
N Percent 


N 


Total 

Percent 


Exper i mental 
No Wage- 
Earn i ng 


16 


30,8 


19 


36.5 


17 


32,7 


52 


100 


Wage- 
Earn i nq 


8 


61 .5 


4 


30.8 


1 


7.7 


13 


100 


Tota 1 


24 


36,9 


23 


35_. 4 


18 


27.7 


s5_ 


100 


Cont rol 
No Wage^ 
Earn 1 ng 


10 


22,7 


15 


34.1 


19 


43,2 


44 


100 


Wage- 
Ea rn i ng 


7 


35.0 


8 


40.0 


5 


25.0 


20 


100 


Tota 1 


LZ 


26.6 


__2J 


35.9 


24 


37- 5„ 


64 


100 



Variations between categories within the control group were in the 
direction of larger proportions of those reporting wage-earning also to be 
In the high or moderate categories of perceiving the system as supportive el- 
change, The X 2 computed for the three categories was 2,12, and with 2 df 
did not attain statistical significance. 

These results indicated that it is possible to measure with some degree 
of precision teacher perceptions of the supportiveness of the system to^ehange 
and, ; n turn, that these perceptions have a positive association with adoption 
of a curriculum innovation. In Sum, not only can a case be made for a degree 
of face validity, but validity substantiated by an external criterion. 



Profess ional I nvol vement 

Two variables were measured relative to professional, act iv It las , part Ici- 
pation in professional organizations and meetings and ret ding professional 
journals. Data on these two variables were combined to pi'yide an index of 
professional involvement- The measures used asked respondents to list organize 
tions of which they were a member, frequency of attendance, offices held, and 
committee memberships. (Appendix A, p. A.6.) These were weighted to derive a 
total score as described previously (Kievit, 1970* PP» 76*85). Similarly, 
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respondents were asked to list the professional journals to which they 
subscribe; which are accessible from other sources; and the frequency with 
which articles are read. Weights were assigned and total scores derived,, 
Data on professional participation and reading obtained during the pilot 
were re-examined after respondents were categorized as having changed or 
not having changed curriculum on the basis of data from the follow-up. 



Tables 


4, 


,21 


, 4*22 and 4.23 report 


the results. 




TABLE 4,21 


Profess ional 


Part icipat ion 


Category by Adopt 


ion Category 










Profess ional Participation 


Category 








ii 


!lgh (99-12) 


Middle (11-8) 


Low (7-0) 








N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 














Non-Adopti 


er 




96 


33.3 


28,1 


38.5 


Adopter 






33 


42,4 


33.3 


24.2 


Tota 1 






129 


35.7 


29.5 . 


- 34.5 


X 2 = 2.234 


2 


df 


ru sign. 








TABLE 4.22 


Profess Iona 1 


Reading Category by Adoption Category 





N 


Professional Reading 
High (99-15) Middle (14-9) 

Percent Percent 


Category 

Low (8-0 ) 
Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


55.2 


25.0 


19.8 


Adopter 


33 


39.4 


39.4 


21,2 


Total 


m 


ICL - - 


28.7 


20.2 



X 2 ^ 2,99 2 df n. sign. 
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TABLE 4,23 Professional Involvement Category by Adoption category 





N 


P rof ess i 
High (99-27) 

Percent 


ional Involvement 

Middle (26-17) 

Percent 


Category 

Low (16-Q) 

Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


40.6 


34,4 


25 


Ad on t* ^ r 


^3 


42.4 


33.3 


24.2 


r>u uh L t * 

Tota 1 


129 


41,1 


34.1 


24.8 



X 2 = ,032 2 df n. sign. 



As evident, no differences between categories attained statistical 
significance at the ,05 level. Adopters, however, were disproportionately 
represented in the high professional participation category , wh 1 le non- 
adopters were disproportionately represented in the high professional reading 
category. The opposing directions of variations in these two dimensions 
resulted in minor variations between categories of professional involvement. 

These findings might be interpreted as supporting the general izat ion 
that receiving information relative to the innovation via interpersonal 
relations facilitate adoption to a greater extent than do impersonal sources 
of information. The journals cited by respondents as professional reading 
were reported In the pilot study, What‘s New in Home Economics and Pracf i.cal^ 
Forecast were most frequently listed. The content of these magazines varies 
from issue to Issue, but attention to teaching materials, methods, and curri- 
culum are linked more with new products and new processes related to foods, 
nutrition, clothing, and home furnishings than new curricular emphases such 
as wage-earning. Similarly, organizational activities would vary and reflect 
a spectrum of interests within the field rather than being limited to curri- 
culum, Participation in organizational activities however, unlike use of 
magazines, would include informal interaction with other teachers thus in- 
creasing the possible exposure to a broader spectrum of interests than those 
given attention in the formal program. 

In the follow-up study an effort was made to measure cosmopolitanism 
through eliciting data relative to participation in professional meetings and 
the distance traveled in order to participate. This information did not prove 
useful due to the narrow range of variation among respondents. 
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Sg] f *Pe rcept ions as an Opinion Leader 

Six forced choice questions were formulated* as adaptations of those 
developed by Rogers (1362) to measure perceptions as opinion leaders 
(Appendix A* p. A«9). Each response indicative of opinion leadership was 
scored 1, Total scores were obtained by adding item responses. Possible 
score range * then, was from 1 to 6, with the latter the highest frequency 
of responses indicative of seeing oneself as an opinion leader. Data ob- 
tained from respondents at the time of the pilot were re-analyzed in terms 
of adoption data from the follow-up. 

As reported in Table 4.24, approximately two thirds of adopters were 
in the high opinion leadership category as compared to slightly over one 
third of the non-adopters. Proportional variations attained statistical 
significance beyond the .02 level* 



TABLE 4,24 Self- 


-Percept 1 on 


As An Opinion 


Leader Category 


by Adoption Category 




N« 


Sel f -Percept 1 on Category 
High (6-5) Middle (4) Low (3-1 ) 

Percent Percent Percent 


Adopt i on 










Category 










Non-Adopter 


95 


36,8 


28,4 


34.7 


Adopter 


32 


65.6 


18.8 


LLJ - 


Total 


127 


44.1 


26.0 


29.9 



= 8.23 2 df sign. *02 level 

*2 responses ambiguous 



Thus, f i nd i ngS relative to adopting this particular innovation support 
the generalization that persons who perceive themselves as opinion leaders 
are most 1 ikely to adopt innovations. 



Charac ter i st t cs of the Innovation 

Rogers (1962, p. 28) described some of the character i st i cs of innovations 
as perceived by receivers which influence their differential rate or adoption. 
The five attributes mentioned: relative advantage, measurable in economic 

terms, social prestige factors, convenience and satisfaction; compa tab i 1 i ty 
with prevalent values and norms; complexity, i.e* difficult to understand and 
use; trialabi 1 ity , i.e, the degree to which it can be tried on a limited basis 
and observability, i*e. the degree to which results of the innovation are 
visible to others. 



Three variables included in the foil ow— up study relate to values and 
perceived values relevant to this particular innovation of incorporating 
wage-earning emphases. Attitudes towards work in the lives of women i s one; 
attitudes towards vocational education, a second; and last the perception o 
the value accorded wage-earning emphases by other home economists, school 
administrators, students, and community members. 

Att i tudes Towards Employment of Women 

T curriculum change sought would increase the options for girls (as 
well as boys) who wanted preparation for employment, and should include 
information wh . ch would contribute to realistic expectations about the im- 
portance of employment in the lives of women. In view of this, it was thought 
that teachers having a more traditional orientation towards wamen 1 s roles, 
might be less receptive to according value to the innovation and thus less 
apt to adopt it. To test this thesis in the follow-up phase, teachers were 
asked to respond to an 11 item Likert-type scale (Appendix A, p. A, 25) developed 
by Katel man and Barnett (1968) to measure attitudes towards employment for women 
referred to as work orientation* 

An illustrative item stated: "Women have a desire for the sense of com- 
petence which can be more completely fulfilled if she works than if she re- 
mains a housewife. " A response to each item was scored from 1 to 5, with 
5 indicating a more modern orientation to employment of women. The theor- 
etical range of scores was 11 to 55* 

The scores for the teacher respondents ranged from 16 to 47. Mean score 
for the experimental group was 32, s.d. 5*79 and 32.83, S.d. 4.41 tor the 
control group. Three categories were developed with the high and low cate- 
gories approximating the first and last quart ile of ail respondents* Cut-off 
scores were as follows: High, 55-35 (Modern); Moderate 34-31; Low 30-11 

(Trad it Iona! ) • 
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As evident in Table 4,25, proportional variations were small though in 
the expected direction. 



TABLE 4,25 Work Orientation Categories by Adoption Category 





N* 


Favorable Towards Employment 
High (55-35 ) Moderate (34-31) Low (30-1) 

Percent Percent Percent 


Mdop t i on 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


93 


26,9 


39.8 


33-3 


A .-I r\ s tar 


33 


33.3 


42.4 


24.2 


MuOPier 

Total 


J ^ 

126 


28,6 


40,5 


31,0 



X 2 = 1 -047 2 df n. Sign, 

*3 ambiguous responses omitted 



Attitudes Towards Vo cat ionat_ Education 

prized by many in American society. The considerable commitment to bacca 
? , . = e the preferred post secondary education for all youth, 

exceot those incapable of academic achievement has led many to consider voca- 
except tho ^ p , ^ rhat Thus it was hypothesized that since 

'JZZXi c „r:r .*„■ , . SU; «« . «. . * . - 

and ident i f?cat ion as a teacher of vocat Ions for any adopter, dtt tudes 
favorable to vocational education would f«, ,t.t. a op .ion • to pro . 

5K Wi’ tfj;! MS*™ of the items Is this statement: 

"I am of the opinion that vocational education is too costly in proportion 
t l ™s worth To the conmunlty." Responses, positive to negative about voca- 
tional education ware scored 5 through I. The theoretical range 
is 28 to 140. Actual range of scores was from 58 to 1:>7, with a mean score 

of 103.1 and a standard deviation S“S«t«-58. 

chosen* to approximate the upper, middia, 
and lower thirds of all respondents. 
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Table 4.26 reports the results. 



TABLE 4.26 Attitudes Toward Vocational Education by Adoption Category 





N 


Favorable 

High (137-115) 
Percent 


Toward Vocational 

Middle (1 14-103) 
Percent 


Edueat ion 

Low ( 1 02-58) 
Percent 


Adopt 1 on 
Category 

Non-Adopter 


96 


26.0 


35.4 


38.5 


Adnst © r 


33 


36.4 


51.5 


12.1 


Total 


123 


28, 7 


39*5 . 


31 .8 



X 2 = 7.9 15 2 df sign. beyond ,02 level 



Variations between adopter categories indicated adopters more frequently 
were in the high and middle categories, thus having more favorable views 
toward vocational education than non-adopters. Chi square at 7.9 2 
2 df was significant beyond the ,02 level. 



Perceptions of Value Aceorded Innovations by. J^Brence Grou p s 

Six questions were formulated to ascertain the perceptions of the value 
accorded wage-earning emphases in home econom es by various categories c 
persons (Appendix A, p. A. 26). Teachers chose one of five responses. Responses 
were scored from 5 (most positive) to 1 (most negative). 

To illustrate, one item was: 

"Home Economists generally view the incorporation of wage-earn i ng emphases 
in Home Economics programs negatively." Strongly Agree, Agree, Uncertain, 
Disagree, Strongly Disagree* 

The remaining items asked about perceptions of the views of: ^econo- 

mists within the county, home economists within the local schoo , 
administrator; students; and the community. 

The majority of respondents reported that other home economists generally, 
in the county, and in the school viewed the innovation of wage-earning posi- 
tively. Between 5 percent and 25 n© rcent perceived views 
None of the variations between adopters and non-adopters attained statis 
tical significance. (For experimental and control group analysis see 
Tables B.36, 8.37, B. 38 , Appendix B, pp. B.18, B.19-) 
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Responses to the questions about the views of administrators, students, 
and community are reported in Tables 4.27, 4.28, and 4,29 respectively. 

TABLE 4.27 Perception of Administrator's View of Innovation by Adoption 
Category 







N 


Percept ion 
Positive (5~^) 
Percent 


of Administrator's 

■ oront- i 

HI’ 4 * ' * v> X t 

Percent 


V i ew 

Neaat i ve (2- 1 ) 
Percent 


Adopt ion 












Category 












Non-Adopter 


90 


38.8 


48.9 


12.2 


Adopter 




33 


48,5 


48.5 




Total 




123 


41 .4 


48,8 


_a a 


X 2 = 2,624 


2 


df n, s 


ign. 






TABLE 4,28 


Perceptions of Student's View of Innovation by 


Adoption Category 








Perception of Student 


; 1 s V i ew 








Positive (5-4) 


Indifferent (3) 


Negat i ve (2-1 ) 






N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Adopt ion 












Category 












Non-Adopt 


er 


90 


44.5 


47.8 


7 #8 


Adopter 




33 


63.7 


33.3 


i*- - 


Total 




123 


49,6 


, 43.9 


6-5 __ 


X 2 - 3-782 


2 


df n. s 


ign. 
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TABLE 4.29 


Percept ions 
Category 


of Common i ty * s 


View of Innovation 


by Adoption 




N 


Perception of Community 1 
Positive (5-4) Indifferent (3) 

Percent Percent 


s View 

Nega t i ve (2-1 ) 
Percent 


Adopt ion 
Category 

Non^Adoptsr 87 


32.1 


62.1 


5.7 


Adopter 


33 


54.5 


^5-5 




Total 


120 


38.3 


&Ll5 


4.2 


X 2 = 6.162 


2 df sign. 


.05 level 







Teacher perceptions that admi n istrators * students, and the community 
each viewed the innovation favorably were related positively with adoption, 
although the first two relationships did not attain statistical significance. 
The third was significant beyond the .05 level. 

In sum, attitudes towards employment of women may not be linked closely 
enough with the innovation to relate to its adoption or rejection. Another 
consideration, however, is the comparative homogenity of attitude held by 
the sample. Attitudes towards vocational education were related to adop- 
tion , in the direction of positive attitudes towards vocational education 
being positively associated with adopting the innovation. Perceptions of 
the views of the innovation held by other home economists were not positively 
and significantly related to adoption. It should be noted, however, that 
the large majority of respondents, often in excess of 80 percent, perceived 
other home economists to hold positive views of the innovation or to be 
uncertain of the views held* Perceptions of views held by this reference 
group might be significantly related to adoption of innovations which were 
viewed negatively. In brief, in this particular instance, views of other 
home economists were not apparently a deterrent to adoption; on the other 
side, neither were these sufficient reason to adopt. The more significant 
reference groups for adoption were those In the local school , namely adminis- 
trators, students and community. Inasmuch as each of these groups have an 
important role in the success or failure of any movement toward adoption, 
this Is not surprising. 
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Multivariate Analysis 



Multiple Regression; 

Multiple regression ane'^sis and discriminate analysis were employed 
to ascertain the degree to nch information about selected characteristics 
of teachers increaso the accuracy of predicting whether a teacher would be 
in the adopter or non-adopter category. The variables chosen were those 
found to have the highest association with ehang /hen examined as single 
predictors. Due to a particular interest in relationships between to scales 
composing Ryan's Character ist ics of Teacher Schedule and other measures, 
these were also included. The variables selected were: 1 , age; 2, number 

of years In teaching position; 3, intrinsic value of work; 4. attitude or 
husband towards employment; 5. attitude of children towards emp toymen-. 

6. self-evaluation of teaching effectiveness; 7. participation in pro- 
fessional organizations; 8. self-perception as an opinion leader; 9 satis- 
faction with supervision; 10. satisfaction with adult relationships in work, 

11. attitude towards vocational education; 12. valuing of innovation y 
administrator; 13. valuing of l .novation by student; 14. valuing of innova- 
tion by community; 15, warmth vs, aloofness in classroom behavior; lb. respon- 
sib^e vs* evasive classroom behavior; 17* stimulating vs. dul * classroom 
behavior* 18. favorable vs, unfavorable opinions of students; 19. favorable 
vs .1 unfavorable opinions of democratic classroom procedures; 20. favorable 
vs. unfavorable opinions of administrative and other school personnel ; 

21. 1 ea rn i ng-centered vs, child-centered educational viewpoints; 22. percep- 

tions of the supportiveness of the system to change; 23. stage in adoption 
p rocess. 

The dependant variable was adoption vs. non-adoption, i.e. reported 
change of courses taught by the teacher respondent to incorporate wage- 
earning emphases. The BHD 02 R Stepwise Regression Program, Health Sciences 
Computing Facility, UCLA, was used to analyze the data. From this ana ysis, 
a multiple R of .53 was obtained from the inclusion of nineteen variables _ 
which accounted for 28 percent of the variance. The inclusion of the remaining 
four variables would not produce a substantial increment in variance accounted 
for. Twenty-five percent of the variance was accounted for by eight variables; 
as indicated by a multiple R of .506. The eight variables in order o, amount 
of variance explained were: 1. self-evaluation of teaching effectiveness; 

2, perception of the supportiveness of the system to change; 3* satisfaction 
with supervision; 4, perceived valuing of the innovation by community; 

5, intrinsic valuing of work*; 6. satisfaction with adult relationships; 

7, responsible vs, evasive classroom behavior; a warm vs. aloof classroom 
behavior. Use of the first three variables account for 17 percent of the 
variance; adding variables 4 and 5 increases this to 21 percent; 6 and 7, to 
23 percent • 



’ intrinsic value of work was derived from the question which asked; "if all 
economic needs of you and your family were met by previously existing re- 
sources, would you _quit work , : work, full-time, _seek part-time 

oyment, ; _other?". 
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In sum, information about 
to account for 1/4 of the tots 



these eight variables would make it possible 
variation in the dependent variable scores. 



D iscr iminate 



Anal ys i s 



2 . 



The program BKD04M, Discriminate Analysis - Two Groups from the Health 
Sciences Computing Facility, UCLA, was used with the twenty-four variables 
designated above. 



Mean Z values were 



■0.115 for the non-adopters and -0,136 for the 
adopters, with standard deviations of .013 end .012 respectively. Values 
ranged from -0,077 to -0.161. The range for non-adopters was -0.077 to 
-0.149; for adopters -0.12 to -0.16. The Mahalanobis D Square was 2.56. 

Since only a 2*l4wa$ required as an indication that discrimination did 
occur, the conclusion was that on the basis of known Z values, it was possible 
to discriminate between the two groups* 



* 



1 



j 

i 

i 



^Discriminate analysis involves the computation of a Z value Utilizing and 
combining the scores from each single variable. Cases in each group are • 

then ranked from lowest to highest 2 value. From this ranking, it is possible 
to ascertain the extent to which each of the two groups cluster between 
different intervals and hence can be discriminated* 
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Summary and Conclusions 



Consistent with the third and fourth objectives of tne study, data 
on the va. iables specified were analyzed in terms of the experimental group, 
dichotomized on the basis oF reporting change in curriculum and no cnange 
in curriculum, and compared with data for the control group dichotomized 
on the same basis. Subsequent to that analysis, teachers in the experimenta 
and control groups were combined and then dichotomy on the basis of having 
changed curriculum and not having changed. Data were then analyzed to a 
certain whether significant relat ionsh * -5 existed between adopting the curri- 



cu ! urn 



innovation and each variable. asmuch as a comparison ot findings 
showed that results from these two approaches were the same except fo.r two 
variables, findings are reported for the combined groups dichotomized as 
adopters and non-adopters. 

in conclusion, findings from this analysis indicated that teachers 
most likely to adopt the innovation of wage-earning emphases in Home Economics 
were teachers who: 



1) 

2 ) 



4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8 ) 

9) 

10 ) 
11 ) 



and 



are mature professionals, between 40 and 50 years old; 
have stability In their teaching position; 
report attitudes of family members are favorable to their 

employment; 

value work as an end in itself; 

perceive themselves as highly effective teachers; . 
report comparatively higher satisfaction with supervision 
adult relationships on the job; 

report participation In professional organizations; 
see themselves as opinion leaders; 

perceive the school system as being supportive of educational 
change; 

perceive administrators, students, and community as viewing 

innovation more positively; . , 

have more highly positive attitudes toward vocational education. 



the 



The first t^n variables may show positive relationships with adopting 
other educational' innovations as well as wage-earning emphases .. Thus , the 
findings of this project support the consideration of these variables by 
other investigators concerned with Initiating educational change* 

Two types of multivariate analysis were employed, multiple regression 
analysis and discriminate analysis for two groups. The multiple regression 
analysis found that sight variables account for 25 percent, of .the variance, 
with a multiple r of .50. These variables were 4. 5 * 9 community s 

view of innovation, responsible vs. evasive classroom behavior .and warm 
aloof classroom behavior* The discriminate ana 



vs . 



>r 

i lysis found that 



possible to discriminate between the two groups. The practical i 



it was 
i cat ions 



*var iables combined In this statement ■ 
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Of this a re somewhat exciting. Specifically, given limited resources with 
which to disseminate information relative to curriculum change, '"formation 
on selected variables would provide criteria on which to select the target 
population with the highest probability of being responsive, in act on, to 
the message. In this particular situation, the cut-off Z value wou d be 
-0.12. A? i teachers below would be screened out, with the '"Ration 
disseminated to those with Z values at or above this levs . 9 # 

slightly less than 1/3 of the non-adopters have Z values above this po. nt , 
all of the adopters are within this range. The rationa e l ^» ® * 

within this range those who will change are included, and that of all non- 
adopters, those with characteristics most closely resembling adopters have 
a higher probability of becoming adopters. 

Practically, it must be acknowledged that the cost in both time and 
money of obtaining and analyzing data on these sel ectsdwr .able > 
outweigh the gains. This might be true, particularly when eont r . but .ons 
are made to movement through earlier stages of the adoption process. Such 
movement may be a desired outcome though it will not appear as reports o 
adoption. In conclusion, perhaps the more imiwdiete value or th'spart.cul 
analysis is linked to the potential it suggests. This potential and its 
value can be adequately understood only If future studies are *° s 

further specify relat ionsh ips between types of innovations sought, types o 
situations! types of information dissemination used, and characteristics of 
adopters^n/non-adopters , including the stage of each In the adopt , on process 
Such findings might Identify some few generic variables, about which mfor 
tlon can be economically obtained. 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Are you ^single married widowed d Ivorced? 

In what year were you born? _ 

(If married, widowed or divorced) Do you have children? yes . . no ; 

number; ages , . — 

Institution 

Have you completed a B.S. degree? y es r 

Master 1 s degree? y ea r 

Have you earned credits beyond the degree? yes no ^number 

When did you Last participate in a course, workshop or institute related to 
your teaching? date 

WORK EXPERIENCE: 

How many years have you taught? _ _ 

Has this been for a continuous period, i*e,, without interruption? _ -Y es 

\ 

If tiOj what were the number and length of the interruptions? _ 



How many years have you been teaching in this school? — - — 

Have you worked in business or community agencies after graduation from college? 

v es no * If yes, type of wor k 

number of years . 

Which have you enjoyed the most? teaching business or community 

For what single most important reason? _ . - — — — — 



X* Have the high school home economics courses which you teach been modified 

or extended to incorporate a wage^earning emphases? v es 

(If yes, please describe.) 

(If no) , are any plans in process or complete for making changes next year? 

v es no » (If yes), briefly describe these, (If no) ask: Have 

possible changes been considered? 



2 , 



Have high school home economics courses taught by other teachers been 
modified or extended to incorporate a wage-earning emphases? yes 

no . 

(If no, are any plans in process or complete for next year) yes 

no . 

(If yes, briefly describe changes or plans for change.) 



(If no), ask whether changes have been considered. 



Questions 3 through 14 be answered only if changes have been made 
or planned . 



3 How was the change initiated? (E.g., home economics teacher met with 

administrator recommending change; administrator suggested need for change 
home economics teacher followed through on planning; state department 
personnel . ) 



4. How was the content of the course changes determined? 



5. What teaching methods are used for these changes in courses? 

6. When were these changes planned? (E.g., Fall, 1966, Spring, 1967) 



Has anything been done to inform the community of the program change? 
y e s no (please describe) 



Have there been efforts to recruit students for revised courses? 
yes no (please describe) 



9 Have library materials been ordered for use in the wage-earning aspects 
of the program? yes no (please describe types of materials, 

e.g., career monographs) 



10. Do you think that present library resources include sufficient numbers 
and breadth of material on work, types of jobs related to home economics 
and related topics? yes don't know .no 
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11. Have efforts been made to encourage students to utilize occupational 

materials? _yes don't know no (Please specify nature 

of efforts , ) 



12, What problems have you encountered in incorporating a wage^earning emphases 
in the Home Economics program? 



13. what ? if any ? kinds of information have you obtained about your school 
and community it serves which has relevance for the home economics 
curriculum? none the following: 

Types Source 

e.g. Types of businesses 1 ow pages of telephone directory 



14. 



Did this information influence the decision 
to retain the present curriculum? yes 



to modify the curriculum 
no don* t know. 



or 



Do you attend state-wide meetings of the New Jersey Home Economics Association? 
usually some times rarely neve r 

Have you attended state regional meetings for home economists? 

usually sometimes .rarely never 



Do you attend the national meetings of the American Home Economics Association? 
^usually sometimes rarely never 



i 
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PILOT STUDY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please fill in the answers to the following questions: 



1. How long do you plan to continue work outside your home? years . 

Until what age? 

2, What are the three most important reasons for your working? 

(List in order of importance*) 



a * 

b. 



3 , 



4, 



5, 



6 . 



c . 



I£ all economic needs of you and your family were met by present existing 

resources, would you _quit work, work full-time, seek part- 

t line emp loyment, . — — - 



other? 



In order to meet your household responsibilities, do you employ domestic 
help? 

not at all .once every 2 weeks 

one day per week once every 3 weeks 

two days per week once a month 

five days per week o ther (specify) 



Check any of the following services which you purchase, 

a ll laundry sent out child care 

o nly shirts sent out eat out _ 

^grocery orders delivered 

o ther (specify) 

Suggest three factors which help you achieve your goals in homemaking, 
(List in order of importance,) 



times per week 
times per month 



a * 



b. 
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8 . 



If married and living with your husband, does he 

strongly favor your teaching 

___ favors your teaching 

doesn 1 1 care whether you teach or not 

___ opposes your teaching 
strongly opposes your teaching 

If you have children living at home, do your children 

strongly favor your teaching 

favor your teaching 

do not care whether you teach or not 
___ oppose your teaching 
___ strongly oppose your teaching 




Indicate the degree to which the following persons help with the specified tasks 
Place S in the block if they help SOMETIMES 
Place R in the block if they help ROUTINELY 



Clean Do Iron Wash Shop for Family 

Help Houag Laundry Clothes Cook Dishes Grocieries Finances 

Hus band — — — — — — " — — 

Children — _ — - — - — — — __ — 



Mo th e r 



Mother" in g law 



Rommate 



Circle 

teacher 

12 3 

12 3 



the number which you think best describes your characteristics as a 
. 1 is poor, 5 is excellent 

4 5 Effectively communicate ideas and information to students 

4 5 Well informed about current trends and developments in Home 

Economics education 



12 3 4 



5 Sensitive to students' needs and interests 



12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 



5 Interested in teaching 

3 Cooperate effectively with other teachers 

5 Plan courses to meet changing needs of students, community and 
society 

5 Establish rapport with students 

5 Achieve excellent results in terms of student learning 

5 Develop new course materials to keep program current with recent 
developments in the profession 

5 Effectively evaluate student achievement 



Circle the number which best expresses the degree of your agreement 

How well do you like the work you are doing? 

1 2 3 4 5 

(strongly (strongly 

dislike it) llke lt > 



Does your work give you a chance 

1 2 3 

(strongly 
disagree) 



to do the things you 

4 5 

(strongly 

agree) 



feel you do best? 



4 



Do you get any feeling of accomplishment from this work you are doing? 



1 2 

(definitely 
none ) 



(very much 

so) 



How do you feel about your work? Does it rate as an important job with you? 

1 2 3 4 5 

(not at all) O er y much so) 

How do you think other teachers and administrators feel about your work? 

Do they rate it as an important job? 



(not at all) 



(very much so) 



Of what professional organizations are you a member? 

(Check column) 

Organization Attend Meetings 



never rarely sometimes usually Committee Membership 



(List ) 

Office Held 
(Currently) 
ibe 



List professional journals to which 
you subscribe _ _ 



Read Articles 

never rarely sometimes usually 



List professional journals accessible 



to vou (school, library). 



never 



Read Articles 
rarelv sometimes 



usually 
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JOB PREFERENCE INVENTORY 



All Of us have different requirements for the job that we would find most 
attractive. The following are a number of alternatives that you might be 
faced with in considering job opportunities. Please check one alterna ive 
in each of the following pairs. 



The kind of job that I would most prefer would be: 



1 # Check one: 

1 # A job where I am almost 
always on my own, 

2. A job where there is nearly 

always someone available to 
help me on problems that I 
don f t know how to handle. 

2. Check one: 

h A job where I have to make 

many decisions by myself. 

2, A job where I have to make 

a few decisions by myself. 



3. Check one: 

1, A job where my instructions 

are quite detailed and 
specific , 

2 . A job where my instructions 
are very general. 

4 . Check one: 

j . A job where I am almost 
always certain of my 
ability to perform well. 

2, A job where I am usually 

pressed to the limit of 
my abilities. 



5 . Check one : 

_1. A job where I am the final 

authority on my work- 

2. A job where there is nearly 

always a person or a pro- 
cedure that will catch my 
mistakes , 

6. Check one: 

1 . A job where I could be 

either highly successful 
or complete failure, 

2, A job where I could never 

be too successful but neither 
could I be a complete failure, 

7. Check one: 

1 . A job that is changing very 
little . 

2. A job that is constantly 
changing • 

8. Check one: 

1, An exciting job but one 
which might be done away 
with in a short time, 

2 . A less exciting job but one 
which would undoubtedly exist 
in the company for a long 
time . 
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The following is a study of what people think and feel about a number of 
important social and personal questions. The best answer to each statement 
below is your personal opinion . We have tried to cover many different an 
opposing points of view. You may find yourself agreeing strongly with some 
of the statements, disagreeing just as strongly with others, and perhaps 
uncertain about others; whether you agree or disagree with any statement, 
you can be sure that many people feel the same as you do. 

Mark each statement in the left margin, according to how much you agree 
or disagree with it. Please mark every one. Write +1, +2, +3, or i, - , 

-3 ? depending on how you feel in each case. 



4-1: I agree a little 

4=2: I agree on the whole 

+3; I agree very much 



-1: I disagree a little 

*2: I disagree on the whole 

-3: 1 disagree very much 



1. Fundamentally, the world we live in is a pretty lonely place. 

2. It is often desirable to reserve judgment about what's going on 
until one has a chance to hear the opinions of those one respects. 

3. A person who thinks primarily of his own happiness be beneath 
contempt . 

4. In the history of mankind there have probably been just a handful 
of really great thinkers. 

5. Most people just don’t know what 1 s good for them. 

6. Once I get wound up in a heated discussion I just can t stop. 

7. The worst crime a person can commit is to attack publicly the 
people who believe in the same thing he does. 

8. In this complicated world of ours the only way we can know what is 
going on is to rely upon leaders or experts who can be trusted. 

9 In the long run, the best way to live is to pick friends and 
associates whose tastes and beliefs are the same as one's own. 

10. If given a chance, I would do something of great benefit to the 
world. 



0 00 
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Check the answer which applies to you. . ,, 

During the past six months, have you told any other home economists about 

some new information or practice in home economics. 

jres no 



Compared with other home economists whom you know, a) are you more or b) 
are you less likely to be asked for advice about new practices in home 

economies? 

(a) _ (b) 



Thinking back to your last discussion 
a) were you asked for your opinion or 
(a) (b) 



about something new in home economics 
b) did you ask someone else 7 



When you discuss new ideas about home economics with other home economists 
what part do you play? 

mainly listen or try to convince them of your ideas. 



Which of these happens more often 

a) do you tell other home economists about some new practice or 

b) do they tell you of some new practice? 

Do you have the feeling that you are generally regarded by other home 
economists as a good source of advice about new practices in home economics 
y es no 



3 
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Place a Y beside an item if the item describes your work. Place an N if 
the item does not describe your work, and a question mark if you cannot 
decide , 



Work 



Fascinating 



Rout ine 
Satisfying 
Boring 
Good 

Creative 



Respected 



Hot 



Pleasant 



Useful 
Tiresome 
Healthful 
Challenging 
On your feet 



Frustrating 



Simple 

Endless 

Gives sense of accomplishment 
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Place a Y , N or ? beside each item, as you did by items on the first list 



who supe rvise your work 



asks my advice 



hard to please 
impolite 

praises good work 



tactful 



influential 



up= to“da te 

doesn’t supervise enough 



quick tempered 

tells me where I stand 

annoying 

stubborn 

knows job well 

bad 

intelligent 
leaves me on my own 
around when needed 
lazy 
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Place a Y, N or ? beside each Item, as before. 



Adults (on job) 
Stimulating 
boring 
slow 

ambitious 

stupid 

responsible 

fast 

_ intelligent 

easy to make enemies 
_ talk too much 
_ smart 
_ lazy 

_ unpleasant 
_ no privacy 
_ active 

_ narrow interests 
___ loyal 

hard to meet 
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Place a Y, N or ? by each item, as on prior lists* 



Pay; 

Income adequate for normal expenses 
Satisfactory salary increases 
Barely live on income 
Bad 

Income provides luxuries 
Less than I deserve 
Highly paid 
Underpa id 



What is (was - if deceased or retired) your father's occupation? __ 

(Please be specific, e»g. , self “employed butcher, truck driver, farm owner 
and manager, lawyer.) 

The last year of education completed by my father was: 

8th grade 12th grade 

__ some college graduated college 

post graduate __ post high school technical 

(If married) 

My husband's occupation is; - 

(Please be specific - insurance agent, ear dealer, etc.) 

He completed (last year) 

8th grade _ _ i^th grade 

___ some college . - _ college graduate 

post graduate _ post high school technical 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE I 

FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



CODE 



Are you ^single 



married _widowed ^divorced 



(If married, widowed. 



or divorced) Do you have children? _yes__no 



Have you completed a 



B, S. Degree __y ear 
Masters Degree y e£r 



y" 

M 

Y 



How many years have you taught? (TOTAL NUMBER) 

What courses or workshops have you participated in during 
the past year? (in relation to your teaching) 



Sponsoring Agency 



Content 



SA 

SA 

cj 

SA 

TN 



What professional meetings (outside your own school) have yox 
attended within the last academic year? 



Approximate 
Distance Traveled 



Content 



D 

C 

D 

C 

D 

C 

D 

C 

TN 



Are you working in the same school as last year? yes no 

Have you experienced a change in position since last year? yes 

no 

If yes. what kind of change was it? From __ — _ to _ — 

Have the high school home economics courses which you teach been 

modified or extended to incorporate a wage-earning emphases? yes 

no (If yes } please describe) 



(If no) Are any plans in process or complete for making 

changes next year? yes no. (If yes) Briefly describe 

these. (If no) Ask 2 Have possible changes been considered? 



Code 



- 2 - 

Ques tlons 11 thru 22 to be answered only if changes jav^een made ; jor^alannedj. 

11. How was the change Initiated? (e*g. Home economics teacner met 
with administrator recommending change; administrator suggested 
need for change; home economics teacher followed though on planning, 
state department personnel)* 



12, How was the content of the course changes determined? 



13. What teaching methods are used for these changes in courses? 



14. When were these changes planned? (e.g* Fall, 1966, Spring, 196?) 



15. Has anything been done to inform the community of the program 
change? yes no (please describe) 



16. Have there been efforts to recruit students for revised courses? 
_ yes no (please describe) 



17. Have library materials been ordered for use In the wage-earning 
aspects of the program? y es no (please describe types 

of materials, e.g. career monographs) 



18. Do you think that present library resources include sufficient 
numbers and breadth of material on work, types of jobs related 

to home economics and related topics? y es n ° d on 1 1 

know 

19. Have efforts been made to encourage students to utilize occupa- 
tional materials no d on 1 1 know yes 

Please specify nature of efforts. 

20. What problems have you encountered in incorporating a wage earning 
emphases in the Home economics program? 
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CODE 



21 . 



What if any, kinds of information have you obtained about your 
school and community it serves, which has relevance for the home 
economies curriculum? J» onG ^the following 



Types 

e,g. types of businesses 



Source 

yellow pages of telephone 
directory 



22, Did this information influence the decision to modify the curriculum 
or to retain the present curriculum? yes _no 

don’t know ~ — 



23. Have home economics courses taught by other teachers in your school 
been modified to include a wage earning emphases? - 

y es n o 

If yes , what has been your role, if any, in effecting or carrying 
out the change? 



Questions 24 thru 35 to be answered only if changes have been made or planned 
24, How was the change initiated? (e.g. Home economics teacher met with 
administrator recommending change; administrator suggeste nee ° 
change, home economics teacher followed through on planning, state 
department personnel), — — — 



25, How was the content of the course changes determined? 



26. What teaching methods are used for these changes in courses? 

27* When were these changes planned? (e.g. Fall, 1966, Spring, 1967) 

28. Hass anything been done to inform the community of the program 
change? 

y e s no Please describe. 



Have there been efforts to recruit students for revised courses? 

describe. 
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29 . 
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CODE 



30 , 



31 . 



32. 



33. 



34. 



35, 



36. 




Have library materials been ordered for use in the wage 

earning aspects of the program? yes no (puease 

describe types of materials, e.g, career monographs 1 



Do you think that present library resources include sufficient 
numbers and breadth of material on work, types of jobs rela 

to home economics and related topics — yes — no 

know. 



Have efforts been made to 
tional materials no 



encourage students 
don't know __ 



PL ea se specify nature of efforts. 



to utilise occupa- 
yes 



What problems were encountered in incorporating a wage earning 
emphases in the Home Economics program) 



What * if any s 
and community 
curriculum? 



kinds of information were obtained about your school 
it serves, which has relevance for the home economics 
none the following 



Types 

e„g, types of businesses 



Source 

yellow pages of telephone 
directory 



Did this information influence the decision to modify the curricu 

lum or to retain the present curriculum? yes no do 

know 



If there are no courses currently being offered in your school 
which have incorporated a wage-earning emphases, are plans 
being made for them? j?es no If yes, describe 

brief ly . 
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37- From what sources have you obtained your most up-to-date 
information about home economics curriculum? 



FOR WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS ONLY - 

38, Do you think the inservice education workshop you attended from 
January to April 1968, should be repeated for other teachers in 
the state? yes undecided no 



39 , What do you consider to be major outcomes for you from 
the workshops? 



40, If content in other areas, of home economics; were developed for 
presentation through workshops planned and scheduled as those 
on wage’earning emphases would you be interested in participating 
yes no u ndec idad . 



Comments . 



\ 

l 

i 

t 




11 Q 
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1 . 



2 . 



3, 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE II 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

When did you first hear about wage-earning emphases in home 
economics? 

can’t recall it was in from (source) 

State Dept, Meeting ^year ) 

reading talking with other teachers 

What was your reaction? 

very positive slightly positive indifferent 

" slightly negative v ery negative _can ! t remember 

Did you seek further information about wage-earning emphases? 

yes From what sources? „ 

_ no When approximately? year? . . _ 



Code 



when = 

source - 



nO-yes 

source- 

year 



4, (If yes to above) As you gained more information did your 
reaction become : 

very positive slightly positive Indifferent 

slightly negative very negative 

5* Did you ever consider incorporating wage-earning emphases in some 
form in your instruction? 

y es , seriously y es , casually . didn’t 

entertained considered consider 

possibility it it 



6* What was your decision? What stimulated it? (e#g. wanted 

content taught to be more relevant to student need, programs 
in Other schools) 



no-yes 
what 
stim, it 



1 * How did you feel about the decision? 

very positive slightly positive indifferent 

slightly negative very negative 

(If incorporated wage-earning emphases ask) (If decision was "no M 
go to 12) 

8 , To what extent was the decision implemented? 

completely p artially n ot at all 

9, Has the implementation 

fulfilled your expectations 
somewhat fulfilled your expectations 
too soon to know 

somewhat failed to filL expectations 
failed to fill expectations 

10, Is your reaction to the (change, modification, extension) of 
the Program 

very positive slightly positive indifferent 

slightly negative vary negative 




A- 19 



11* Do you think wage-earning emphases in home economics in 
your school will be 

extended soon to the other areas o£ home economics 

extended eventually, but not now 

^gradually extended 

continued indefinitely 

gradually diminished 

eliminated 

d on 1 1 know 

For those reporting no wage-earning emphases 

12. Do you think the home economic s program in this school will 

be modified or extended to include wage-earning emphases within 
the next 5 years? y es no undecided 



l 

t 

i 

r 




! 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



W 




CIRCLE ONE 
1 , SA A U D SD 

2. SA A U D SD 

3 . SA A U D SD 

4. SA A U D SD 

5 . SA A U D SD 

6 . SA A U D SD 

7. SA A U D SD 

8 . SA A U D SD 

9. SA A U D SD 

10. SA A U D SD 

11. SA A U D SD 

12. SA A U D SD 

13. SA A U D SD 



1 . It is more important to provide many students with a 
sound basic education than to use the time for voca- 
tional education. 

2. A high schooi graduate of a vocational education 
program impresses me a great deal, 

3. Those high school students who would want to take 
vocational education are not mature enough to profit 
f rom i t . 

4. Vocational education does not make enough students 
useful members of society to justify its cost. 

5 . I would favor expanding vocational education programs 
even if available funds remain the same. 

6 . Most vocational education courses In my opinion lead 
nowhere, 

7 . In my opinion there are not enough students in voca- 
tional education at the high school level* 

8 . I should like to see the values of vocational educa- 
tion made known to more parents than is now the case, 

9 . I am opposed to expanding vocational education pro- 
grams in high school when so many students need the 
basic subjects. 

10, For many students in high school I, there should be 
greater emphasis on earning a living through a voca- 
tional education program. 

11, Vocational education programs cannot possibly prepare 
high school students for the range of job opportunities 
aval lable to them, 

12, In my opinion, taking vocational education hinders 
students from further education after high school, 

13, Results of vocational education programs I have seen 
or heard about were beneficial to the communities 
invoi ved. 
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14. SA A U D SO 

15. SA A U 0 SO 

16. SA A U D SD 

17. SA A U D SD 

18. SA A U D SO 

19. SA A U 0 SD 
20m SA A U D SD 

21. SA A U D SD 

22. SA A U D SD 

23. SA A U D SD 

24. SA A U D SD 

25. SA A U D SD 

26. SA A U D SD 

27. SA A U D SD 

28. SA A U D SD 



14. I do not think vocational education in high school is 
as necessary for most students as are other worthwhile 
programs . 

15. In my opinion, a graduate of a high school vocational 
education program is generally suited only for 
unski I led work. 

16. There should be more money set aside in the school 
budget for vocational education, 

17. Most students who take vocational education in high 
school in my opinion lack too many other scholastic 
skills. 

18. I should like to see vocational education encouraged 
more among high school students. 

19. In my opinion vocational education in the high school 
is highly overrated. 

20. I believe good vocational education programs in public 
schools attract new industries to a community. 

21. It seems to me that vocational education I n h i gh 
schoul does not prepare a student for advancement in 
an occupation, 

22. A more considerable portion of the high school 
curriculum than at present should be devoted to voca- 
tional education. 

23. I am of the opinion that vocational education is too 
costly in proportion to its worth to the community, 

24. In my opinion most public schools do not provide 
vocational education programs early enough. 

25 . I would cooperate with others in order to develop the 
best vocational education program for this community. 

26. I favor reducing vocational education programs when 
available school funds are in short supply. 

27. This community should provide a wide variety of voca- 
tional programs to fit the abil ities of most students 
not going to college. 

28. I am thoroughly sold on offering vocational education 
in high schoo 1 , 
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Teacher's Perception of the 
Supportiveness of the System to Change 
M.B. Kievit and E, Douma 



Directions- Mark on your answer sheet the number which, in your opinion, 
most" a c c ur a t e 1 y indicates the degree to which each statement describes 

school , t indicates that the statement does not describe the school 
which indicates that it very much applies to the school, 
q Most teachers in the school are innovative in their respective t 
1 2 3 4 5 



your 
to 5 
e 



sld. 



Thera are carefully planned 
teachers * 



in-service education experiences for all 



2. Departmental meetings are held for the purpose of evaluating and re- 
vising curriculum. 

3. Teachers in some specialized areas are not included in departmental 
meetings concerning curriculum evaluation and revision. 

4. Provision is made for In-service education for teachers of specialized 
areas , e . g* music, art, home economics. 

5. Released time and money are provided for professional workshops and 
conferences * 



6. Teachers are involved in meet i n ,$ concern i ng the evaluation and re- 
vision of curriculum, but their ideas are seldom implemented* 

7. There is receptivity to budgeting for materials and equipment required 
for existing and new programs. 

8. T e board of education supports improvements in educa io.-u? programs. 

9. Administrators want to improve educational programs but. prevented 

by the board of education from doing so. 

10. Administrator-initiated conferences with special area teachers are 
held to discuss curriculum revision. 



11, Administrators give personal and public recognition to the classroom 
innovations of individual teachers or departments. 

12. Administrators encourage teacher- initiated conferences to discuss curri- 
culum and other concerns. 

13. Provision is made for some released time to plan curriculum revision, 

14, Generally, teachers feel that suggestions for sound changes In curriculum 
v/i U be accepted for implementation with minimum difficulty. 



15 . 



1 6 , 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 , 
22 . 



24. 



25. 

26 , 



Most teachers feel that their colleagues welcome and support suggestions 
to improve educational programs. 

Most teachers are innovative in their respective fields. 

Most teachers are enthusiastically supportive of the classroom mnova- 
tions of their colleagues. 

Host teachers want the $ t a t us quo and resist change. 

Administrators are supportive of improved educational programs in all 
areas of the school • 

Administrators are supportive o educational innovations and improve- 
ments in certain areas of the school but not in others. 

There is continuing assessment of community and student needs as a 
basis for curriculum change. 



j 5 adequate supportive supervision in my department. 



TSie administration Is aware of and 
educational concepts, such as mod u 
programmed instruction, etc. 

Administrators give verbal support 
tance to new ideas in curriculum* 



interested in many of the newest 
\ ar scheduling, team teaching, 

but little financial or other assis 



The community is supportive of progressive educational programs. 

Host teachers are too busy with routine duties and extracurr icular 
activities to plan new educational programs. 
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Work Orientation Scale 



Mark the space on the answer sheet which accurately describes the degree to 
which you agree to disagree with the following statements. 

5 = strongly agree; 4 - agree; 3 - undecided; 2 = disagree; and 1 = strongly 
d i sagrea . 



1 . Gainful employment gives more prestige to a woman than being a housewife 

2 . A wife's education is in many respects wasted if she is not employed. 

3 . Mothers of preschool children should not work unless it is an absolute 
necess i ty . 

4 . The wife should not work unless her husband approves. 

5. The talented or professionally-trained wife has an obligation to society 
as well as to the home to use her skills. 

6. A woman should help increase the family income. 



7 . 

8 . 

9 . 
10 . 
1 1 . 



\ woman's place is in the home, 

if she employs a competent babysitter, " woman with children is perfectly 
justified in going to work in order to afford luxury items for the home. 

adult and reliable babysitter can take care of the needs of children 
qu i te ss wel 1 b motho r * 



Women have a desire for the sense of competence which can be more 
completely fulfilled if she works than if she remains a housewife. 

A wife should work if homemaking doesn't keep her busy or interested. 
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Reference Group 
Valuing of Innovation 



1. Home economists generally view the incorporation of wage earning emphas 
in home economics programs negatively. 



1-1 strongly agree 

1-2 agree 

1-3 uncertain 

1 -4 d i sagree 

1- 5 Strongly disagre 

2, Home economists in this county view the incorporation of wage earning 
emphasis in home economics programs positively. 

2- 1 strongly agree 

2-2 agree 

2-3 uncertain 

2-4 d isagree 

2- 5 strongly disagree 

3, Home economi st (s) in this school system view the i ncorporat 1 on of wage 
earning emphasis in home economics programs negatively. 

3- 1 strongly agree 
3*2 agree 

3-3 uncertain 

3-4 disagree 

3- 5 strongly disagree 

4* Do administrators in your school system view the incorporation of wage 
earning emphasis in home economics programs 

4- 1 very favorably 

4-2 favorably 

4-3 Indifferently 

4-4 unfavorably 

4-5 very unfavorably 

5. Do the students in your school system view the incorporation of a wage 
earning emphasis in home economics programs 




5-1 very favorably 

5-2 favorably 

5-3 indifferently 

5-4 unfavorably 

5- 5 very unfavorably 

b. Does the comnun i ty in which you teach view the i ncorporat ion of a wage 
earning emphasis in home economics programs 

6- 1 very favorably 

6-2 favorably Q 

6-3 indifferently „ , liO 

6-4 unfavorably 

6-5 very unfavorably 
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Table Age of Ebcperimental and Control Group 

Respondents by Wage-Earning Category 





21 

N 


-30 yrs 
Percent 


31 

N 


-40 yrs 
Percent 


41-50 yrs 
N Percent 


51+ 

N Percent 


N 


Total 

percent 


Experimental 
Group 
So Wage 
Earning 


16 


31.4 


5 


9.8 


21 41.2 


9 17-6 


51 


100 


tjoffe famine: 


3 


23.1 


1 


7.7 


8 61.5 


1 7.7 


13 


100 


Total 


19 


29.7 


6 


9-4 


29 45.3 


10 15-6 


64 


100 



Control Group 



No Wage 
Earning 


13 


30.2 


8 


18.6 


10 


23-3 


12 


27.9 


43 


100 




Wet erf* "RaTTiins 


7 


35.0 


1 


5-0 


9 


45.0 


3 


15.0 


20 


100 




Total 


20 


31.7 


9 


14.3 


IS 


30.2 


15 


23.8 


63 


100 







Table B.2 


Marital Status of Experimental 
and Control Croup Respondents by 
Wage-Earning Category 








Single 
N Percent 


Married 

N Percent N 


Other 

Percent 


N 


Total 

Percent 


Experimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


10 


19.2 


32 


61.5 10 


19.2 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


2 


15-4 


10 


76.9 1 


7.7 


13 


100 


Total 


12 


18.5 


42 


64.6 11 


16.9 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


15 


3^.1 


23 


52.3 6 


13.6 


44 


100 


Waee Earning 


2 


10.0 


12 


60.0 6 


30.0 


20 


100 


Total 


17 


26.6 


35 


54.7 12 


18.8 


64 


100 
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Table B . 3 Years of Teaching of Experimental 
and Control Group Respondents 
by Wage Earning Category 





1-5 yrs 
N Percent 


E 

N 


-15 yrs 
Percent 


Over 16 yrs 
N Percent 


N 


Total 

Percent 


Expe rimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


22 


42,3 


16 


30.8 


14 


26.9 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


4 


30,8 


5 


38.5 


4 


30.8 


13 


100 


Total 


26 


4o.Q 


21 


32.3 


l8 


27-7 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


24 


54,5 


9 


20.5 


11 


25-0 


44 


100 


Wage Earning 


9 


45.0 


6__ 


30.0 


5 


25-0 


20 


±00 


Total 


33 


51.6 


15 


23.4 


16 


25.0 


64 


100 





Table B.4 


Experimental and Control Group 
Respondents by Years in Present 
Position and Wage -Earning Category 








1-2 yrs 
N Percent 


3-5 yrs 

N P reent 


6-10 yrs 
N Percent 


11+ 

N Percent 


N 


Total 

Percent 


Expe riment al 
Group 
















No Wage 
Earning 


19 36.5 


14 26.9 


6 


H. 5 


13 25.0 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


2 15.4 


5 38.5 


2 


15.4 


4 30.8 


13 


100 


Total 


21 32.3 


19 29.2 


8 


12.3 


17 26.2 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


15 34.1 


14 31.8 


2 


4.5 


13 29.5 


44 


100 


Wage Earning 


6 30.0 


6 30.0 


6 


30,0 


2 10.0 


20 


100 


Total 


21 32.8 


20 31.3 


8 


12.5 


15 23.4 


, 64 


100 



B ■ f> Respondents in Exp© l -*-mon wal end 

Control Group Who Worked in Business 
by Wage -Earning Category 





N 


NO 

Percent 


N 


Yes 

percent 




N 


Total 

Percent 


Experimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


26 


50 


26 


50 




52 


100 


Wage Earning 


4 


30.7 


9 


69.3 




13 


100 


Total 


30 


46.2 


35 


53-8 




65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


20 


45.5 


24 


5' 5 




44 


100 


Wage Earning 


10 


55.6 


8 


44.4 




18 


100 


Total 


30 


48.4 


32 


51.6 




6r 


100 



Table b. 6 Socio-Economic Ratio by 
Wage-Earning Category 





Consistent 
N Percent 


Husband 
Higher 
N Percent 


Wife 
Higher 
N Percent 


Tot a! 

N Percent 


Experimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


21 


51.2 


7 


17-1 


13 31.7 


4l 100 


Wage Earning 


4 


40.0 


3 


30.0 


3 30.0 


10 100 


Total 


25 


49.0 


10 


19.6 


16 31.4 


51 100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


11 


40.7 


7 


25.9 


9 33 3 


27 100 


Waee Earning 


9 


52.9 


4 


23.5 


4 23.5 


17 100 


Total 


20 


45-5 


11 


25-0 


13 29-5 


44 100 
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Table 8*7 Dogmatism of Experimental 

and Control Group Respondents 
by Wage Earning Category 





High 

N 


(70-44) 
Per cent 


h i dd 1 
N 


e (43-34) 
Per cent 


Low 

N 


(33-7) 
Per cent 


N 


Tota 1 
Per cent 


Experimental 

Group 

No Wage Earning 


1 1 


21.2 


26 


50.0 


15 


28,8 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


2 


15.4 


6 


46,2 


5 


38.5 


13 


100 


Tota 1 


13 


20.0 


32 


49.2 


20 


30.8 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage Earning 


12 


27.3 


18 


40.9 


14 


31 .8 


44 


100 


Wage Earninq 


5 


25.0 


8 


40.0 


Z_ 


35.0 


20 


100 


Total 


_1Z 


26.6 


26 


40.6 


21 


32.8 


64 


100 



Table B.8 Risk-Taking Propensities of 

Experimental and Control Group 
Respondents by Wage-Ea rn i ng Category 






High (8-7) 

N Per cent 


Middle (6*4) 
N Per cent 


Low 

N 


(3-D 

Per cent 


N 


Total 
Par cent 


Experimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


10 


19.2 


25 


48.1 


17 


32.7 


52 


100 


Waqe Earning 


1 


7.7 


10 


76,9 


2 


!.5, -it— 




100 


Total 


1 1 


16,9 


35 


53.8 


19 


29.2 


_£L 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


6 


13.6 


25 


56,8 


13 


29.5 


44 


100 


Waqe Earninq 


4 


20.0 


1 1 


55.0 


5 


25,0 


20 


100 


Tota l 


10 


15.6 


36 


Siai 


18 


28.1 


64 


100 


S-?4 



12.3 



Table B.5 Mean Scores on X co (Warm vs. Aloof) 
By Experimental and Control 
Wage-Earning Category 






N 


X 


SD 




Exper i mental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn » ng 


52 


55.38 


5.69 






13 


55,29 


6.11 


1 — - — — 


Tot^l 


65 


55,45 


5.74 




Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


44 


54.79 


4.64 




Uano Em r n t na 


20 


57-90 







Wgv|t ta 1 II i 

Tnta 1 


64 


55.67 


JLiJLZ 






Table B.10 


Mean Scores on Y co (Responsible 
vs. Evading) By Experimental and 
Control Wage-Earning Category 








N 


X 


SD 




Exper i mental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


52 


54.78 


3.44 




Uajp Ea rn i na 


13 


56.21 


3.89 




Total 


65 


55.07 


3.52 




Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


44 


56.38 


4.35 




Wage Earning 


20 


55-85 . 


3.53 




Total 


64 


56.24 


4.05 
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Table B.ll Mean Scores on Z co (Stimulating 
vs. Dull) By Experimental and 
Control Wage-Earning Category 






N 




X 


SO 


Exper i mental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


52 




56.08 


4.67 


Waqe Earninq 


13 




57,0 


.. ,5. -3,1 


Tota 1 


65 




56.24 


4.72 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 


44 




55-81 


3.88 


Waqe Earninq 


20 




58.35 


3.98 


Total 


64 




56.70 


4.07 




Table B.12 


Mean Scores on R Co (Favorable 
vs* Unfavorable Opinions of 
Pupils) by Experimental and 
Control Wage«Earning Category 






N 




X 


SO 


Exper imenta I 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


52 




52.80 


5.73 


Wage Earninq 


13 




5 1 . 7 1 


6^9 


Total 


65 




52.33 


5.81 


Control Group 
No Wage 

Ea m i ng 


44 




52.21 


5.93 


Wage Earninq 


20 




53.85 


4.85 


Total 


64 




52.71 


5.58 
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Table B.13 Mean Scores on R]co (Favorable 
vs. Unfavorable Opinions of 
Democratic Classroom Procedures) 
By Experimental and Control 
Wage-Earning Category 




— — — — — 


N 


X 


SD 


Exper i mental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


52 


51,82 


1 .98 




13 


52,71 


1 .90 


Total 


65 


51.97 


2.00 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


44 


51 .98 


2,01 


u-a n #=» EarninQ 


20 


52.25 


2.25 


To ta 1 


64 


52.05 


2.06 


Table 8.14 


Mean Scores on Qcq (Favorable 
vs. Unfavorable Attitudes Towards 
Administration) By Experimental 
and Control Wage-Ea r-< i ng Category 






N 


X 


SD 


Exper i mental 
Group 
NO Wp 
E arn ing 


52 


49.22 


5.48 


Wa as Ea rn i no 


13 


47,21 


5.94 


Total 


65 


48.72 


__^£5 


Control uroup 
No Wage 
Earn ing 


44 


47.33 


5.24 


Waae Earning 


20 


49,35 


4,22 


Total 


64 


47.97 


. -5^15 






Table b * 1 S Mean Scores on B co (Learn i ng-Centerad 
vs * Ch i \ d-Centered) By Experimental 
and Control Wage-Earning Category 




N X SO 



Exper i mental 
Group 
No Wage 

Earning 52 51*22 3*867 

Wage Earning 13 50- 73 3*19 

Total 65 51*33 3*78 

Control Group 
No Wage 

Earning 44 51*33 4.61 

Wage Earning 20 49,85 4.49 

Total ____ 64 50.81 4,56 



Table B.!6 Categories of X eQ (Warm vs. Aloof) of 
Experimental and Control Group 



Respondents By Wage-Earning Category 





High (65-59) 
N Per cent 


Middle 

N 


(58-54) 
Per cent 


Low 

N 


(53-0) 
Per cent 


N 


Total 
Per cent 


Exper 1 mental 
Grout* 

No Wage 
Earn 1 ng 


16 


30.8 


15 


28.8 


21 


40.4 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


4 


30.8 


3 


23.1 


6 


46.2 


13 


too 


Total 


20 


30.8 


18 


27.7 


27 


41.5 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


8 


18.2 


19 


43.2 


17 


38.6 


44 


too 


^aqe Earning 


1 


35.0 


8 


40.0 


5 


25.0 


20 


100 


Total 


_L5 


IM 


27 


42.2 


22 


34.4 


64 


100 
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Table B * 1 7 Categories of Y co (Responsible vs. Evasive) 
or Experimental and Control Groups 
By Wage-Earning Category 



% 



r. 



f: 

I: 

k 

E 



I 

tr: 

i 

fe 




— — — — — — 


High (69-59) 

N Par cent 


Middle (5d-5"+) 
N Per cent 


Low (53-0) 

N Per cent N 


Tot a 1 

Per cent 


Exper imenta 1 
Group 














No Wage 
Earning 


5 


9.6 


25 


48.0 


22 42.3 52 


99.9 




30.8 


5 


38.4 


4 30.8 13 


100.0 


wane i 1 1 • t 


Q 


13,8 


30 


4o% 1 


26 40.0 65 


99^3- 


1 Old l 

X 2 = 3.90 (Mi 


— ? 

dd 1 e - 


arid Low categories 


comb i ned ) 1 


df at .05 level 




Control Group 












No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 


15 


34.1 


15 


34.1 


-3* 

-t 

00 

* 

m 

-3* 


100 




5 


25*0 


12 


60.0 


3 15.0 20 


100 


Total 


____ lit— 
20 


r\— 

31 .3 


27 


42.1 


17 26.5 64 


99 .JL- 


X 2 - 4,02 n. 


sign* 












Table 


B„38 Categories of Z co (Stimulating vs. Dull) 

of Experimental and Control Groups 
By Wage-Earning Category 






High 

N 


(69-59 T~ 

Per cent 


Middle (53“54) 
N Per cent 


Low (53-0) Total 

N Per cent N Per cent 


Exper imenta 1 
Group 














No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 


19 


36.5 


14 


26.9 


19 36.5 52 


100 


Waoe Earning 


6 


46.2 


3 


23.1 


4 30.8 13 


100 


Tot a 1 


25 


33,5 


17 


26.2 


23 35.4 65 


100 


X 2 - ,40o n. 


sign. 












Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


10 


22,7 


20 


45.5 


14 31.8 44 


100 


Waqe Earning 


10 


50,0 


3 


40.0 


2 10.0 20 


100 


Total 


20 


3U3 


28 


43.8 


16 25.0 64 


100 



X 2 - 5.98 sign, beyond .05 level for Control Group. 

12 ® 



Table 8 19 Categories of R CO (Favorable vs* Unfavorable 

9 Opinions of Pupils) of Exper.mental and 

r ^ , , c inn rafpnnrv 





Hi 

N 


gh (69-56) 
Per cent 


Middle 

N 


(55“5oT~ 

Per cent 


Low 

N 


(49-0) 
Per cent 


Total 
N Per 


cent 


Ex^, r imenta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


IS 


28.8 


23 


44.2 


14 


26,9 


52 


100 


Waci£* Earn i nq 


4 


30.8 


4 


30.8 


L- 


38.5 


13 


100 


Total 


>9 


29.2 


27 


iui 


19 


29.2 


_J5 


100 


X2 n, sign. 


— - F— 


/ mm 














Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn 1 ng 


12 


27.3 


15 


34.1 


17 


38.6 


44 


100 


\Jant* Fa rn i na 


q 


45.0 


6 


30.0 


5 


25.0 


20 


100 


n ca Me bdl IM U4 

Total 


21 


32.8 


21 


32.8 


22 


34.4 


64 


100 



Hi sign* 




Table 8,20 Categories of Rj co (Favorable vs* Unfavorable 
Opinions of Democratic Classroom Procedures) 
of Experimental and Control Croups 
By Wage-Earning Category 





H i gh 
N 


(69-541“ 
Par cent 


Mi 

N 


ddle (53-51 ) 
Per cent 


Low 

N 


(53-0) 
Per cent 


N 


Total 
Per cent 


Experimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


8 


15.4 


30 


57.7 


14 


26,9 


52 


100 


Wane Earning 


4 


30.8 


8^ 


61.5 


l 


Zi.Z — 


_LL 


100 


Tota 1 


12 


18.5 


?8 


58.5 


*5 


230 _ 




100 


X 2 * 3.026 n. 


sign. 
















Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


8 


18.2 


23 


52,3 


13 


29.5 


44 


100 


Waqe Earn! no 


4 


20.0 




65.0 


_J 


15.0 


20 


100 


Total 


12 


18.8 




56.3 


16 


25,0 


64 


100 
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0 f 0 (Favorable vs. Unfavorable 
Opinions of Administrative and Other School 
Personnel) of Experimental and Control Groups 





High (69-52) 
N Per cent 


Middle (51-45) Low (44-0) 

N Per cent N Per cent 


Tota 1 

N Per cent 


Expe r i men ta 1 
















Group 
















No Wage 
Earn \ ng 


16 


31 .4 


27 


52.9 8 


15.7 


51 


100 




2 


15.4 


6 


46.2 5 


38.5 


1? 


100 


Waqe Earning . 


13 


28.1 


33 


51.6 13 


20.3 


64 


100 


lOtdl 

Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


9 


21 .4 


19 


45.2 14 


33.3 


42 


100 


U a «« p a r n 1 FI fl 


3 


40.0 


7 


35.0 5 


25,0 


20 


100 


Waqe uai II my 

Trsf a 1 


1 7 


27.4 


26 


41.9 19 


30.6 


62 


100 


Table B 


.22 Categories of B co (Learning-Centered vs 

Child-Centered) of Experimental and 


> . 








Control Groups By Wage-Earning Category 


- 






H i gh 
N 


(69-54) 


Middle 


(53-49) 


Low (48-0) 




Total 




Per cent 


N 


Per cent 


N Per cent 


N 


Par cent _ 


Exper imenta 1 
















Group 
















No Wage 
Earn i ng 


1 1 


21 .2 


28 


53.8 13 25.0 


52 


100 


W Anp Earn i no 


3 


23) 


6 


46.2 


4 30.8 


13 


soo 


Tota 1 


14 


21 .5 


34 


52.3 17 26,2 


_6£. 


100 


Control Group 
















No Wage 
Earn » ng 


14 


31 .8 


18 


40.9 12 27.3 


44 


100 


IJsnA P Sk f* i nfl 


5 


25.0 


7 


35.2 


8 40,0 


20 


100 


W aMC us 1 II * 

Total 


ia_ 


29,7 


15- 


39.1 20 iJUl- 


64 


1 GO 
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Table B.23 Self-Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 
of Experimental and Control Groups 
By Wage-Earning Category 





High (50-45) 
N Per cent 


Middle 

N 


(44-40) 

Per cent 


Low (39-1 O') 
N Per cent 


N 


Tota 1 
Per cent 


Expe r i merit a 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


9 


17.3 


25 


48.1 


18 34.6 


52 


100 


Wa Efl rn i na 


5 


38.5 


6 


46.2 


2 15.4 


13 


100 


Tota I 


14 


1 \ .5 


31 


47.7 


20 30.8 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


8 


18.2 


2 i 


47.7 


15 34.1 


44 


100 


Wa qe Earn i nq 


7 


35.0 


1 1 


gg.o 


2 10,0 


20 


100 


Tota 1 


15 


23.4 


32 


50.0 


17 26.6 


64 


100 


Table B 


,24 Work Satisfaction Categories of 

Experimental and Control Groups 
' By Wage-Earning Category 








High (54-45) 
N Per cent 


Middle (44-38) 
N Per cent 


Low (37-0) 

N Per cent 


N 


Tota 1 
Per cent 


Exper imenta 1 
Group 
















No Wage 
Earni ng 


18 


34.6 


20 


33.5 


14 26.9 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


3 


23,1 


6 


46.2 


4 30.8 


LL 


100 


Tota 1 


21 


32.3 


26 


40.0 


18 27.7 


6? 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn 1 ng 


14 


31 .8 


20 


45.5 


10 22,7 


44 


100 


Wage Earning 


7 


35.0 


9 


45.0 


4 20.0 


20 


100 


Total 


21 


32.8 


29 


45.3 


14 21.9 


64 


100 
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Table B,25 Supervision Satisfaction Categories 
of Experimental and Control Groups 







By Wage 


-Ea rn i ng 


Category 












H i 

N 


gh (54-Si ) 
Per cent 


Middle (50-39 ) 
N Per cent 


Low 

N 


(33-0) 
Per cent 


N 


Total 
Per cent 


Expe r i men t a 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 


18 


34,6 


21 


40.4 


13 


25.0 


52 


100 


Wa qe Earn * nq 


4 


30.8 


/ 


53.8 


2 


15.4 


13 


100 


Tot a I 


22 


33.8 


28 


43,1 


15 


23.1 


_JL 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 


13 


29.5 


1 7 


33.6 


14 


31 .8 


44 


100 


Wane Earninq 


9 


45,0 


9 


45.0 


2 


10.0 


20 


100 


Total 


ji. 

22 


34,4 


26 


40.6 


16 


25.0 


64 


100 



Table B„26 Satisfaction with Adult Relationships 
Categories of Experimental and Control 
Groups By Wage-Earning Category 



— 


H 1 gh 
N 


(54-IlT 

Per cent 


Middle 

N 


(50-41) 
Per cent 


Low 

N 


(4o-oT~ 
Per cent 


N 


Tota 1 
Per cent 


Exper imenta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 


1 4 


26.9 


25 


48 , i 


13 


25.0 


52 


100 


Waqe Earning 


7 


53. B 


4 


30.8 


2 


15.4 


13 


TOO 


Tota 1 


21 


52,3 


23 


44.6 


15 


23.1 


65 


1 00 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


8 


13.2 


22 


50.0 


14 


31 .6 


44 


100 


Waqe Ea rn i ng 


7 


35.0 


■* 7 


35.0 


b 


30.0 


20 


ioo 


Total 


J1 - 




- 29 


' 45.3 _ . 


20 


31.3 


64 


100 
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Table 8.27 Pay Satisfaction Categories of 
Experimental and Control Groups 
By Wage-Earning Category 





High (24-19) 
N Per cent 


Middle (18-13) 
N Per cent 


Low (12-0) 

N Per cent 


N 


Total 
Per cent 


Expe r i men ta 1 
Group 


















No Wage 
Earn i ng 


15 


28.8 


24 


46.2 


13 


25.0 


52 


100 


Waqe Earning 


4 


30.8 


6 


46,2 


3 


23.1 


13 


100 


Total 


— *9 


29.2 


30 


46.2 


16 


24,6 


6,5 


1 00 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


16 


36,4 


14 


31.8 


14 


31 .8 


44 


100 


Waqe Earning 


8 


40.0 


9 


45.0 


3 


15.0 


20 


100 


Tota 1 


24 


— 37.5 


23 


35.9 


17 


26,6 


64 


100 




Table 


B.28 Job Satisfaction Categories! of 
Experimental and Control Groups 
By Wage-Earning Category 








High 

N 


(25-24) 
Per cent 


Middle (23-2!) 
N Per cent 


Low (20-0) 

N Per cent 


N 


Total 

Per cent 


Experimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


12 


23,1 


24 


46.2 


16 


30.8 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


4 


30.8 


6 


46.2 


3 


23.1 


13 


100 


Tota 1 


16 


24.6 


3° 


46.2 


•9 


23*2 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


14 


31.8 


19 


43.2 


1 1 


25.0 


44 


100 


Waqe Earning 


8 


40.0 


9 


45.0 




15.0 


20 


100 


Total 


22 


34,4 


28 


43.8 


14 


21.9 


64 


100 



Data obtained during pilot phase. 




Table B.29 



Job Satisfaction Categories’ of 
Exper 'imental and Control Groups 

By Wage-Earning Category 





Hi 

N 


gh (25-24) 
Per cent 


Middl 

N 


e (23-19) 
Per cent 


Low 

N 


(18-1) 
Per cent 


N 


Total 

Per cent 


Exper imental 
Group 
No Wage 
£a rn i ng 


1 1 


21.6 


29 


56.9 


1 1 


21 .6 


51 


100 


Wa Ea rn i n q 


6 


46.2 


5 


38.5 


2 


15.4 


13 


100 


rf Q VJ S-r 1- u 1 | » i ■ i ’-J 

Tota 1 


17 


26.6 


34 


53.1 


13 


20.3 


64 


100 



Control Group 



No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 

u ana Earn 1 HQ 


13 31.0 

3 15.0 


22 

14 


52.4 7 16.7 

70.0 3 15.0 


42 

20 


100 

100 


if a * ■ 1 1 # « 


16 25,8 


36 


58.1 10 16.1 


62 


100 


'Data obtained during follow-up and score ranges of categories 

Table B.30 Professional Participation 

of Experimental and Control Groups 


redef i ned * 



By Wage-Earning Category 






H i gh 
N 


(99-15) 
Per cent 


Middle 

N 


04-9) ‘ 

Per cent 


Low 

N 


78^0) 
Per cent 


N 


Total 
Per cent 


Expe r ! menta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


15 


28.8 


17 


32.7 


20 


38.5 


52 


100 


Waqe Earning 


7 


53.8 


4 


30.8 


2 


15.4 


13 


100 


Tota 1 


22 


33.3 


21 


32.3 


22 


33.8 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


17 


38.6 


10 


22.7 


17 


38.6 


44 


100 


Waqe Ea rn i nq 


7 


35.0 


7 


35,0 


6 


30.0 


20 


1 00 


Total 


24 


mi 


17 


26.6 


23 


35.9 


64 


100 
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Table 8.31 Professional Reading of 

Experimental and Control Groups 

By Wage-Earning Category 





H 1 gh 
N 


(99-12) 
Per cent 


Middle (11-8) 
N Per cent 


Low 

N 


(7-0) 

Per cent 


Tota 1 

N Per cent 


Exper imenta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


35 


67.3 


1 1 


21.2 


6 


11.5 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


8 


61 .5 


3 


23,1 


2 


15.4 


13 


100 


Total 


43 


66.2 


14 


21.5 


8 


12,3 


6£_ 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn 1 ng 


18 


40.9 


S3 


29.5 


13 


29.5 


44 


100 


Wage Earning 


5 


25.0 


10 


50.0 


5 


25.0 


20 


100 


Tota l 


23 


35.9 


23 


15-9 


18 


28.1 


64 


100 




Tabl e 


EL.32 Professional Involvement 

of Experimental and Control Groups 
By Wage~Earning Category 








H i gh 
N 1 


(99-27) 
Per cent 


Middle (26-17) 
N Per cent 


Low (16*0) 

N Per cent 


Total 

N Per cent 


Exper imental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn ! ng 


24 


46.2 


18 


24.6 


10 


19.2 


52 


100 


Wage Earning 


8 


61 .5 


3 


23.1 


2 


IS..J* 


13 


100 


Total 


32 


49.2 


21 


32.3 


12 


18.5 


65 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


15 


34.1 


15 


34,1 


14 


31.8 


44 


100 


Wage Earning 


6 


30.0 


8 


40.0 


6 


30,0 


20 


100 


Total 


21 


32.8 


23 


35.9 


20 


31.3 


64 


100 
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Table B.33 Perceptions as Opinion Leaders 

of Expe r i menta ! and Control Groups 



By Wa ye-Eari i * » »g Category 




H i gh 
N 


Opinion Leadership Catetory 
(6-5) Middle (4) Low (3"0) 

Per cent N Per cent N Per cent 


Total 

N Per cent 


Expe r i menta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn 1 ng 


13 


25,5 17 33,3 21 41.2 


51 


100 


Waqs Ea rn i ng 


d 


66.7 2 16.7 2 16.7 


12 


100. 1 


Tota 1 


21 


33.3 19 30.2 23 36.6 


63 


100 



C ontrol Group 



No Wage 
Ea rn i ng 


22 


50.0 


10 


22.7 


12 


27.3 


44 


100 

\ 


Waae Earn i no 


13 


65.0 


4 


20.0 


3 


15.0 


20 


100 


j — — ■ 

Tota 1 


3_L . 


54.7 


14 


21.9 


1? 


23.4 


64 


100 



Table B.34 Work Orientation of Experimental 
and Control Group Respondents 
By Wage-Earning Category 





H i gh 
N 


(55-35) 
Per cent 


Moderate (34-31) 
N Per cent 


Low 

N 


(30-1 lT 

Per cent 


N 


Total 

Per cent 


Exper i menta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


1 1 


21.6 


22 


43.1 


18 


35.3 


51 


100 


W a q e Earn i n q 


2 


15.4 


7 


53,3 


4 


30.8 


13 


100 


Tota 1 


13 


20.3 


29 


45.3 


22 


34.4 


64 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


, i ■ 

14 


33.3 


15 


35.7 


13 


31.0 


42 


100 


Waqe Earning 


9 


45.0 


7 


35.0 


4 


20.0 


20 


100 


Total 


23 


3.7.1 


22 


35,0 


1Z_ 


27,4 


62 


100 



Table 8*35 



Attitudes Toward Vocational Education 

of Experimental and Control Groups 
By Wage-Earning Category 



Exper imenta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn ing 



Total 



Pos i t i ve 

( 1 37“ 1 15) 

w cent 


Moderate 

(1 14-103) 

N Per cent 


Negat \ ve 
(102-58) 

N Per cent 


N 


Tota l 
Per cent 


i 

12 


23.1 


17 


32.7 


23 


44.2 


52 


100 


□ 6 


46.2 


5 


38,5 


2 


15.4 


13 


100 


± 

18 


UJ— 


22 


33.8 





38.5 




100 



Control Group. 



No Wage 
Earn i r.g 


13 


29.5 


17 


38,6 


14 


31.8 


44 


100 


U a _ _ M {T a n i rl n 




30.0 


12 


60.0 


2 


10.0 


20 


100 


wiqe tarn i ny 
Total 


19 - 


Z3.J 




45.3 


16 


25.0 , 


64 


100 



Table B . 3 6 Perceptions of Value Accorded Innovation 
By Home Economists Generally By 
Experimental and Control Group 



No Wage 
Earn ing 



Wage Earning 
Total 



Experimental 

Group 



Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 

Wage Earning 



Total 



Positive (§“4^ 

M Prsf rent 


Uncertain (3) 
N Per cent 


Negat i ve (2-1 ) 

N Per cent N 


Total 
Per cent 


34 


66.6 


12 


23.5 


5 


9.8 


51 


100 


7 


53.9 


4 


30.8 


2 


15*4 


13 


100 


41 


rr - 

64. 1 


16 


25.0 


7 


10.9 


64 


100 


24 


58.5 


1 1 


26.8 


6 


14,6 


41 


100 


14 


70.0 


2 


10.0 


4 


20.0 


20 


100 




62.3 


13 


21-3 . 


10 


16.4 


61 


1 00 



O 

ERIC 



137 
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o 

me 
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Table 8.37 Perceptions of Value Accorded Innovation 
By Home Economists in County 
By Experimental and Control Group 
Wage-Earning Category 





Positive (5-4) 
M P^r cent 


Uncertain (3) 
N Pen cent 


Negat i ve (2- 1 ) 
N Per cent 


N 


Tota 1 
Per cent 


Exper i men to 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


30 


61.2 


12 


24.5 


7 


14.3 


49 


100 




6 


46.2 


6 


46.2 


1 


7.7 


13 


ioo 


Total 


^6 


58.0 


Id 


29.0 


8 


12.9 


62 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


22 


52.4 


15 


35.7 


5 


i i .9 


42 


100 


Famine) 


1 3 


65.0 


6 


30.0 


I 


5.0 


20 


100 


n Q w LaQ 1 i 1 l I 1 M 

TYif A 1 




56.4 


21 


33.9 


6 


3-7 


62 


] 00 


Table B. 


38 Perceptions of Value Accorded 

By Home Economists in the Same 
By Experimental and Control 
Wage- Earn ing Category 


1 nnovat ion 
Schoo 1 








Positive (5-4) 
hi Per cent 


Uncertain (3) 
N Per cent 


Negative U-U 
N Per cent 


i 

N 


Tota 1 
Per cent 


Exper imenta 1 
Group 


















No c^age 
Earn 1 ng 


34 


66.6 


5 


9.8 


12 


23.5 


51 


100 


Wane Earnino 


10 


76.9 






3 


23.1 


13 


100 


Total 


44 


68.7 


5 


7.8 


15 


23.4 


64 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn ing 


28 


66.7 


5 


11 . 9 


9 


21 .5 


42 


100 


y an i 3 Farn ino 


13 


65.0 


3 


15.0 


4 


20.0 


20 


100 


Total 


41 


66*2 


8 


12.9 


13 


20.9 


62 


100 
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Table B.39 Perceptions oF Adnin i strators View 
of Innovation By Experimental and 
Control Wage-Earning Category 



Posit ive (5 - 4) 
N Per cent 



Indifferent ( 3 ) Negative (2-1 ) Total 
N Per cent N Per cent N Per cent 



Exper i mental 
Group 



No Wage 
Earn i ng 


19 


37.3 


25 


49.0 


7 23.8 


51 


100 


W aqe Earninq 


3 


23.1 


9 


69.2 


1 7.7 . 


Li_ 


100 


Tota 1 


22 


34.4 


34 


53.1 


8 12.5 


64 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


16 


41 ,0 


19 


48,7 


4 10,3 


39 


100 


Waqe Earninq 


13 


65.0 


7 


35.0 




20 


100 


Tota l 


29 


49.2 


26 


44,1 


4 6.8 





100 


Table 


B.40 


Perceptions of Student Views 
By Experimental and Control 
Wa ge-Ea rn i ng Category 


of Innovation 








Positive (5-*0 
N Per cent 


Ind 

N 


ifferent (3) 
Per cent 


Negative (2- 
N Per cent 


1) 

N 


Total 
Per cent 


Experimental 
Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


24 


47 . 


21 


41 .2 


6 11,8 


51 


100 


Waqe Earninq 


10 


76.9 


2 


15.4 


1 7.7 


>3 


100 


Tota 1 


34 


53.2 


23 


35.9 


7 -i-Q.a— 


64 


100 


Control Group 
No Wage 
Earning 


16 


41.1 


22 


56.4 


1 2.6 


39 


100 


Waqe Earninq 


11 


55.0 


9 


45.0 




20 


100 


Total 


27 





31 


52.5 


» 


59 


100 
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Table B.41 Perceptions of Community View of Innovation 
By Experimental and Control 
Wage-Earning Category 





Positive (5”*0 
N Per cent 


1 nd i 

N 


jfferent (3) 
Per cent 


Negative (2- 
N Per cent 


1) 

N 


Total 
Per cent 


Exper imenta 1 
Group 
No Wage 
Earn i ng 


17 


34.7 


28 


57.1 


4 


8.2 


49 


100 


Wa ae Earn i nQ 


7 


S3. 9 


6 


46 * 2 






13 


100 


To t a ! 


i 

24 


38.8 


34 


54.8 


4 


6.5 


62 


100 


Control Group 


















No Wage 
Earn i ng 


1 1 


28.9 


2o 


68.4 


1 


2.6 


33 


100 


Earnino 


1 1 


55.0 


9 


45.0 _ _ 






20 


100 


W □ vJC W 13 1 II i * 1 H 

Tota 1 


22 , 


30. 


3? 


60.3 


1 


1 .7 


_£8_ 


100 
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